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FROM MARTINIQUE TO TRINIDAD. 


BY JAMES SYMINGTON. 


HAT for you 
"4 no get up,you 
lazy tings, 


« 


Ss 


you go For’ 
de France? 


You no go if 


you no. get 
up.”’ 
; It was Eu- 


phemie, the little black chambermaid 
at the ‘‘ Hotel de Bains,’’ Saint Pierre, 
Martinique. She had a tallow candle 
and two little cups of black coffee at five 
a.m. Euphemie is a good soul, and her 
tongue being vigorous, we made haste 
and caught the boat. The boat for Fort 
de France left at sunrise, which is six 
a. m. weekdays and Sundays, all. the 
year round, in the latitude of Marti- 
nique. Fort de France is the second 
town of importance in Martinique, was 
once ‘* Fort Royal,’’ and got its name 
from an imposing fortress of stone. The 
walls of the fort still stand, rising some 
forty feet from the sea. These walls 
are built of coursed masonry, with bat- 
tlements, towers, and bastions, in the 
highest style of fortress construction 
of the eighteenth century. It crowns 
a rocky island or promontory; the 
waves of the Caribbean sea break 
against it, and cast their spray some- 
times over its battlements. But now, 
in the trade-wind season, the sea is 
gentie and blue, and wavelets lap its 
base, while the joints of its stone armor 
have been penetrated by the countless 
drifting seeds of the tropics, and green 
things are sprouting and spreading all 
over the gray walls. It is only a mon- 
ument of the past, and a barracks for 
a company of artillery. One shell from 


a modern battle-ship would knock the 
stone fort to ruins. On its eastern side, 
where the morning sun shines warm 
and the little land-locked harbor smiles 
in lazy contentment, is the landing 
wharf. Here the languid traveler takes 
the small steamboat with a wheezy 
boiler, to visit some other place that is 
more lazy, if anything, than Fort de 
France. 

The wharf and adjoining shore are 
filled and lined with negroes in various 
stages of sleepiness and dilapidation. 
None of them seem to have any occu- 
pation except the possible one of beg- 
ging. Sucking sugar-cane fills up their 
spare time, and helps to keep them fat 
and greasy. The beatific expression 
upon a professional sugar-cane suck- 
er's face can only be surpassed in 
heaven, where the white-robed saints 
perambulate the golden streets and 
play on harps that are always in tune. 

The white creole men dress in what 
might be called a uniform—white Pan- 
ama hat, white duck trousers, and 
black coat. The white women are very 
plain in dress, either white or black, 
as they leave the bright colors to the 
negroes. 

This town had, within two years, 
two disasters. After the cyclone came 
a fire, and it will be many years before 
the town recovers. There is a languid 
indifference to any effort, and it is 
easier to shrug the shoulders and lay 
the blame on fate and the infernal re- 
publican government. The negro will 
never do much to which he is not 
forced, but he is satisfied with the 
government. 

Here were the town residences of the 
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Statue of Empress Josephine, Fort de France, 
Martinique. 

old creole families, among which were 
the de la Pagerie and de Beauharnais. 
From the former family sprung Jose- 
phine, who was married to a de Beau- 
harnais, and afterward became the wife 
of Napoleon Bonaparte and Empress of 
the French. 

Across the bay, about five miles from 
Fort de France, lies the hamlet of les 
Trois Islets, near which were the plan- 
tations of de la Pagerie and the birth- 
place of Josephine. 

At Fort de France, Napoleon the 
Third erected a beautiful white marble 
statue in memory of Josephine. This 
statue is of fine artistic quality, and 
stands upon a perfectly proportioned 
pedestal, in a grove of tall palms. It 
represents her in her coronation robes, 
with the right hand on her breast, the 
left holding at her side a medallion of 
the first Napoleon, while her beautiful 
head looks far away. The white creoles 
of Martinique are one and all Bona- 
partists of the deepest dye, and it was 
a sad day for them when the republic 
was established upon the ruins of the 
second empire. 

We purposed to spend the day in 
looking at the birth-place of Josephine, 
and found the mail packet for les Trois 
Islets about to leave. This packet is 


a Carib dugout canoe, or pirogue with- 
out a keel. It carries two sails of the 
leg of mutton variety, and has for 
crew, besides the captain, a man and a 
boy, who serve as ‘‘ballast’’ in addi- 
tion to their other duties. The canoe 
carries so much sail, and is withal so 
cranky, that when squalls strike her 
she is kept from capsizing by the united 
exertions in their capacity as ballast of 
the said man and boy. Each catches 
a rope from the mast-head and swings 
his body out to windward, with his bare 
feet on the gunwale. 

A light squall can be ballasted by 
the boy, but a hard squall takes both 
man and boy, while the captain eases 
his helm (an oar) a little. On these 
occasions the green passenger expects 
a capsize, but Captain Sextain has 
carried the mail and passengers for 
eighteen years and has never had an 
accident. He is justly proud of his 
record, and his boat is very fast. 

Captain Sextain is a tall, athletic, 
jet black negro, with grizzled hair and 
beard. He has a strong, kindly face, 
and hands like a pair of vises. A broad- 
brimmed straw hat covers his head, 
which he respectfully doffs to his white 
passengers. Like most of the negroes 
of Martinique he speaks only French, 
with the negro dialect. 

Upon landing at les Trois Islets he 
invited us to his humble home, and had 
his motherly-looking wife—a regular 
comfortable-looking old negro mam- 
my—cook us some eggs in a clean pan, 
over asmall charcoal fire. These, with 
some good white bread and ginger beer, 
were served on a wooden table scrub- 
bed white, while several shy young 
wenches watched us furtively through 
the open doors, and dodged when 
caught looking. Visitors are rare, and 
we were evidently looked upon as 
strange birds from a foreign shore. 
After the ginger beer, the captain 
looked in his locker and brought out 
some old rum, squeezed some limes, 
and made us a good rum punch to sus- 
tain us on the long walk to the de la 
Pagerie estate. 

There was no conveyance of any 
kind to be obtained, and a long walk 
in the sun had to be faced. Captain 
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Girl at a fountain, Martinique 
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Negro 


Sextain showed us the road, and hav- 
ing arranged with him as to the time 
his boat would sail on her return, we 
bravely started. 

The plantation where Josephine was 
born lies about two miles from the 
landing at les Trois Islets, and the 
buildings are in ruins. The property 
belongs to the colony, and is in charge 
of a mulatto with a large family of 
children. The house where Josephine 
resided when last here looks some- 
thing like a wash-house, and probably 
served some such purpose in the days 
of wealth. Chickens, pigs, goats, and 
negro children were thick about the 
place, and one of the men was tacking a 
goat skin against the side of the house, 
while the carcass of the goat was hang- 
ing from one of the trees. Down in a 
vale near by runs a brook, and its 
musical voice came through the thick 
underbrush, as it made its way from 
the rocky dell where the fair Josephine 
was wont to bathe and swing in her 
hammock in the days long ago. The 
old mansion of the family was a large 
building, now in ruins. It was wrecked 
by an earthquake and afterward turned 


juarters, de la Pagerie estate 


into a sugar-house, but was later 
burned, and only the massive walls and 
part of a tall brick chimney remain to 
tell its past history. Wild flowers 
bloomed along the roadside in pro- 
fusion, but the road itself is grown over 
with grass and bushes. The colony is 
poor, and being controlled politically 
by the negroes, there is no inclination 
or money to keep the place in repair. 
Well, the tropical sun and rain will 
keep the place green, if not the memory 
of Josephine. 

There is a little church at les Trois 
Islets, the door to which stands open ; 
its seats and floor are battered, and its 
altar rails worn and black. At one side 
of the altar isa marble slab upon which 
is inscribed the name, date of birth and 
death of Mme. de Tascher de la Pagerie, 
mother of Josephine. ‘‘ Rose Clair de 
Vergers de Sannois, wife of Joseph 
Gaspard de Tascher Chevalier, seig- 
neur de la Pagerie, and mother of the 
Empress of the French, died June 2d, 
1807, aged seventy-one years.”’ 

There are several very good copies 
of religious paintings hanging on the 
walls within the altar rail, that were 
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presented to the little church by the 
Empress Eugénie, who took great in- 
terest in the memory of Josephine, and 
consequently in the place near where 
she was born. 

We had no time to call on the curé 
of the parish, but having looked around 
the cool, little church, strolled out of 
the side door down toward the land- 
ing, where we knew the captain would 
be waiting for us. The three little 
islands which lie in the bay were in full 
sight from the hill on which the church 
is located, and from these the hamlet 
is named ‘‘les Trois Islets.’’ It was 
with sad feelings and silent retrospec- 
tion that we bade farewell to poor Jose- 


dream of color." 


phine and her birth-place, and returned 
whence we came. 

Saint Pierre is a large town, pic- 
turesquely situated on a grand curve 
of the Caribbean sea, with lofty mount- 
ains behind. A mountain river flows 
through it, which has been bridled, so 
that each morning the water flows 
through the street gutters and washes 
them clean. It is a curious sight in 
the early morning to watch the negro 
women of the entire town bring large 
earthen jars on their heads, containing 
the house waste, and dump their con- 
tents into the gutters, to be whirled 
away by the torrents of water that at 
that time pour along the stone gutters 
on -their way to the sea. 
Men are stationed at a 
number of places, with 
long- handled rakes, to 
break up any jam which 
may occur. 

The only hotel in the 
city is the Hotel de 
Bains, kept by a colored 
man. Here the food is 
good and the baths are 
plentifully supplied with 
mountain water; but the 
rooms are poorly fur- 
nished, while small tallow 
dips at night give only 
light enough to see that 
there are no centipedes in 
the beds. An acquaint- 
ance, Mr. W., had informed 
us with great solemnity 
that the centipedes and ta- 
rantulas were ‘‘horrible,’’ 
and that we should never 
put on our shoes without 
first shaking them out, and 
never to go to bed without 
a spider hunt. No spiders, 
centipedes, or tarantulas, 
however, disturbed us, and 
we slept sweetly in the 
breeze that blew through 
the open windows, to be 
awakened by the voice of 
Euphemie, the cup-bearer 
of the morning coffee— 
Martinique coffee, too; a 
cup of which, black and 
strong, would wake up Rip 
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Van Winkle, or the Seven Sleepers. 
This coffee has a great reputation in 
France, and commands such a high 
price there that it is practically ex- 
cluded from other markets. 

The sleeping-rooms in most tropical 
houses open on balconies which sur- 
round a court-yard. Inthe court-yard 
of the Hotel de Bains were located 
the baths from which it takes its name. 
In the center of the brick-paved court 
isa large stone tank, into and out of 
which water is always running. Pet 
monkeys are perched on the balcony 
rails, making their morning toilets, 
which consist principally of scratching 
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court. Dejeuner is served at eleven, 
and isa good meal, well served, with 
vin ordinatre. 

Dinner is served at six, in courses, 
and a good, well-cooked French dinner. 
The whole charge per day, including 
bath and meals, is twelve francs and 
fifty centimes, about two dollars and 
fifty cents. This includes viz ordi- 
naire. Mr. Boulin, the urbane mulatto, 
who is the proprietor, attends to the 
general affairs, while his plump, hand- 
some quadroon wife sits in the cash 
office in real French style. 

The streets are narrow, paved with 
stone blocks, and kept clean. The 
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the fleas. A parrot in a cage screams 
at them, as much as to say, ‘‘Whata 
time we could have if I could get out 
of this condemned cage !’’ 

The slippers having been duly in- 
spected for spiders, down the stairs we 
slip in our pajamas to the ‘‘bain.”’ 
Marie, with her skirt tucked around 
her waist, splashes around and fixes 
bain pour seur,’’ aries him nicely 
afterward, and then serves ‘“‘cafe au 
lait, des oranges et petits pains,’’ after 


the pajamas have been resumed and 
the bathers have taken their places 
at small tables, out of the wet of the 


principal thoroughfares, like the Rue 
Victor Hugo, are crowded during the 
day ; the sidewalks are only about two 
feet wide and nearly two feet above the 
bottom of the gutters, so that the throng 
walk the pavement in the middle of 
the street. The women predominate, 
and most of them carry burdens of some 
kind on their heads. Water jars, dry 
goods, groceries, chickens, eggs, soiled 
clothing going to be washed and the 
washed being returned ; in fact, every 
burden that can be carried by women is 
piled on the head. This custom has the 
effect to make the carriage of the women 
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Gentleman of leisure sucking sugar-cane, 
Martinicue. 


erect and their walk very graceful. 
They dress in bright colored cottons, 
with skirts caught up into their belts 
high enough to show theirshining black 
legs, while their heads and necks are 
adorned with yellow or red kerchiefs. 
They are a good-natured crowd ; fights 
and drunkenness are rare. Men and 
women alike are large and well made; 
many of the mulatto and quadroon 
women are extremely handsome and 
very coquettish. 

A quadroon in full dress is a dream 
of color. There will be a turban of 
bright yellow, purple, and vermilion 
on her well-set head, the glossy hair 
being arranged in bunches over the ears, 
with a small curl over the forehead. 
The turban is ornamented with gold 
pins set with large, bright-colored 
stones. Around the long throat will 
be wound strings of real gold beads; 
on the shoulders a kerchief of silk of 
some color contrasting with the dress. 
Most of these kerchiefs are yellow and 
red, emerald green and rose, or yel- 
low and purple. The neck is frequently 
bare,and also the arms from the elbow. 
The skirt is belted high, just below 
the bust, and the corset is not worn. 
These skirts are as gay in color as the 
kerchiefs, violet or green, with red 
flowers, or yellow and purple, of com- 
binations too numerous to describe. 
The women walk like queens while 


their legs and feet are bare, but hobble 
when they wear pink silk stockings and 
high-heeled French shoes. 

It was carnival time, and on Satur- 
day night we went to a masked ball. 
The dancing was vigorously going on 
when we arrived, and, as the night was 
hot and the dancing hall poorly vent- 
ilated, the air was a little strong with 
Lubin’s extracts, and—other things. 
This was a real ‘‘ quality ball,’’ where 
all the best dressed quadroons and oc- 
taroons (who could attribute some of 
their color to the French gentry and 
nobles of the last century) came to 
show themselves in their best clothes, 
and dance, if they might, with the 
white descendants of the same. 

The music was singular and monot- 
onous, rendered by two violins, two 
guitars, and one horn. The movement 
was one slide to the left, one to the 
right, andaturn. The couples danced 
down one side of the hall and up on the 
other, all moving with the rhythm of 
the music. Those not dancing stood 
against the wall. Most of the men had 
on masks, but many of the most beau- 
tiful women were not masked, showing 
their bright olive and copper-colored 
faces to the best advantage. 

Sunday the entire colored popula- 


Hindoo girl, Trinidad 
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tion, in all sorts of costumes, from night 
dresses and chemises to ballet skirts 
and red stockings, were on the streets. 
Most wore wire masks, and some of the 
men had themselves made up as clowns 
and harlequins. One was made up as 
a bear led by a keeper with a chain, 
and the women would run with mock 
screams when he came near. The 
dancing and chaffing went on all day in 
the streets; every one was gay, but no 
drunkenness was seen, and at nightfall 
the town was quiet as a graveyard. 


Inside ruins 


The washing is done in the river, 
which flows into the Caribbean sea, 
the clothes being spread on the rocks 
and bowlders to dry. On Monday 
morning this stream is lined for a mile 
with women and clothes. ‘Their work- 
ing skirts are tied about their waists, 
and there is a vision of black and yel- 
low legs that would make the fortune 
of a Black Crook company. 

There are several bridges across this 
stream, which is lined with high stone 
walls to hold its volume when the tor- 


II 


rents of the rainy season pour down 
from the mountains. 

The white residents have a club- 
house, and the president had the cour- 
tesy to send us cards of invitation to 
its use during our stay. This was a 
great boon in the evening, as the hotel 
is crowded with the colored population 
after dinner. 

The American consul to Martinique 
resides in a small house on one of the 
steep little streets that open into the 
Rue Victor Hugo, and the American 


de la Pagerie mansion. 


flag floats proudly, but languidly, over 


his doorway. He and his agreeable 
wife have served the United States in 
such duties for many years in trop- 
ical America. The pay is small and 
luxury is not one of the possibilities 
in his case, but like Saint Peter, 
such as he has he gives unto you. 
The first floor front serves as parlor 
and office, and the rear door opens on 
a little tile-paved court-yard, with a 
semi-circular basin on one side into 
which water poursand wasting through 
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Drawn by Fames Symington, 
Tacking up 


a hole at the side. The side walls are 
covered with flowering vines, and the 
sun creeps through their overhanging 
tendrils and makes the wet tiles of 
yellow and red glisten and glow. The 
basin is a dull terra-cotta color, capped 
with a semicircular blue stone coping, 
and the side where the water flows 
down to the gutter is covered with 
cool green moss. ‘The servant-maid 
here fills all the water vessels for the 
house. 


the 


goat skin 


A little balcony opens on the court 
at the side, and here the consul’s table 
is spread, where the cool breeze blows 
through the vines, and the splashing 
water is heard. A talking parrot, that 
had been brought from South America, 
discoursed more or less in a mixture of 
Spanish, French, and English, doing 
most of his screaming in pure ‘‘ parrot.’’ 

As the ‘‘Hotel de Bains’’ did not 
afford us the desired privacy for paint- 
ing, we looked for a private house with 
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a court-yard, where we could pose 
some of the copper-colored beauties in 
the open air, and work undisturbed by 
the crowd of public admirers. After 
some search a house was found and 
rooms engaged, meals to be taken 
at the hotel. ‘The house looked well, 
and the creole widow lady who kept it 
was smiling and gracious, but we only 
stayedone night. Sleep was impossible. 
The silent bug of the bed took posses- 
sion of our persons, and we sat up and 
waited for day. Some of the visible 
evidences of our misery were exhibited 
to the lady of the house. She merely 
shrugged her shoulders, looked hurt, 
and said, un peu.”’ 

“Des millions, madame, des milt- 
ions /’’ we said; but she only replied, 
“Un peu, six, un peu.’’ As we had 
only engaged for two days on trial, we 
paid the rent for the whole time, and 
before breakfast we were back with Mr. 
and Mme. Boulin and Euphemie at the 
hotel. 

When the time arrived to leave Mar- 
tinique we carried with us many pleas- 
ant remembrances of the hospitable 
club, its agreeable president, Mr. Hip- 
polyte Jouye de Grand maison, and 
other polite and attentive acquaint- 
ances. When we bade adieu to them, 
to Saint Pierre, with its hilly streets 
and bright colored throngs, we were 
greeted with many a ‘‘bon voyage”’ 
as we boarded the royal mail steamer 
‘*Solent.’’ 

It was a beautiful Sunday morning 
when the light of day revealed the 
mighty and rugged peaks of Dominica, 
and the great clouds hanging always 
over theirsummits. Our ship being on 
the western side of the island, the ris- 
ing sun shining upon the clouds made 
them very white, while the mountain 
peaks below them were purple and 
dark. ‘The nearer foothills are cov- 
ered with splashes of bright yellow and 
pale green; this being one of the rain- 
iest spots on earth a tropic sun keeps 
the colors intense the year around. 
An intelligent resident planter stated 
that the rainfall amounted in some 
parts of the island to two hundred and 
forty inches per annum, nearly five 
times that of the Atlantic seaboard of 
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the United States. These rains are, 
however, heavy showers, alternating 
with brilliant sunshine. 

The steamer ran in close to the shore, 
under beetling cliffs, and anchored off 
the village of Roseau, near the outlet 
of the river of that name, which, run- 
ning through a great valley, drains its 
part of the two hundred and forty inches 
into the Caribbean sea. 

We were boarded at once by a negro 
who bears the tropical name of Mr. 
Cockroach. Mr. C. at once sug- 
gested that he had some fine and safe 
ponies on shore, and that the trip up the 
Roseau valley was exhilarating, and 
should by no means be neglected. 

As our captain had promised that he 
would visit some friends of his where 
we could dine, Mr. Cockroach was in- 
structed to have his fine ponies at the 
landing. After breakfast we started on 
shore in the boats of Cockroach (one 
shilling each fare), and found the entire 
negro population watching for the cav- 
alcade about to depart. The ‘‘fine po- 
nies’’ were about the size of jackasses, 
and as fat as clothes-racks; the bridles 
were ropes, and the stirrups tied on 
with twine. With the aid of friendly 
black hands and convenient boxes we 
mounted, and started up the wild and 
rough road, a mere footpath alongside 
the deep cafion. 


Hindoo coolie, Trinidad. 
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On a cac2o plantation, Trinidad. 


At an elevation of about a thousand 
feet was the plantation of cacao and 
limes, where hospitable entertainment 
was furnished to man and pony. Good 
Old Tom gin and the cold, clear, spark- 
ling water drawn from the green cocoa- 
nut and served under the shade of a 
great tree, was the beverage for man, 
and we suppose the ponies had some- 
thing which suited them as well. The 
breeze blowing cool over the mountains 
from the sea, laden with the perfumes 
of a thousand flowers, added zest to 
our rest and the gin. 

Our hospitable friends had their 
horses saddled and took us up a bridle- 
path to a café, which stands about two 
thousand feet above the sea level, where 
the tree ferns grow along the side of the 
mountain. The valley of the Roseau, 
crowded witk all the glories of its trop- 
ical forest, lay about one thousand feet 
below. Theoldcrater, containing a boil- 
ing lake, is near here, about a thousand 
feet above us, and parts of its walls can 
be seen with the steam rising above 
them. A cascade of hot, steaming water 
pours through a gap, and tumbling 
over the rim, falls into the valley and 


mingles with the various brooks 
that feed the Roseau. 

The proprietor of the café is 
a Spanish negro, of tall, wiry 
build, with flashing eyes and 
long beak nose. He looks the 
ideal bandit or pirate smuggler, 
but apparently contents himself 
with selling ‘‘gin a gasseuse’’ 
to the wayfarers and tourists. 
It costs him nothing to live. 
Chickens, fruit, and vegetables 
grow the year round; a small 
cacao plantation keeps him in 
everything else he may need, for 
needs are few. 

Dominica has quantities of 
good land that can be bought 
from the crown at five shillings 
per acre, upon which anything 
will grow luxuriantly that will 
grow in a tropical clime. 

We dined, upon our return to 
the plantation, at a table that 
was plentifully supplied with 
well-cooked food, and we ling- 
ered over our coffee and cigars 
on the piazza until the declining sun 
warned us to retake our road to the 
sea. Darkness overtook us before we 
arrived, and we had hard work with our 
stumbling ponies down the steep paths. 

The mountains of Dominica are im- 
posing ; their peaks appear much more 
lofty than they really are, some forty- 
seven hundred feet. The clouds seem 
always to hang over them in great 
cumulus masses, at times dark and 
gloomy, and again gleaming with light 
and prismatic color. When the sun is 
setting behind the western horizon in 
the Caribbean sea, these clouds become 
yellow, orange, and rose, then white 
again as the moon takes sway. 

There may be more romantic and 
beautiful spots on earth than Dominica, 
but they are few. Were it not for hur- 
ricanes and earthquakes it would be a 
veritable Garden of Eden. They have 
snakes in Dominica, too. 

Saint Lucia is a naval station of 
Great Britain, and here is the only 
wharf in the island. ‘Thisis a massive 
concrete structure, with deep water 
alongside, where the ships of the navy 
and other steamers can coal from the 
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large bins where it is stored. Coal is 
taken on board by negro women, in 
baskets carried on the head, and files 
of them, covered with coal-dust and 
sweat, trotted up one gangway and 
down another, laughing and singing 
merrily the whole time. 

The harbor is land-locked, and is 
safe in any wind, while most of the 
anchorages at the other islands are 
open to the west and southwest, from 
which points the hurricane comes in 
the wet season. 

The cliffs along the shore of Saint 
Lucia are—some of them—a thousand 
feet high, and the sea at their feet a 
thousand feet deep, while in the center 
of the island looms up the sou/riere, 
or smoking mountain, about four thou- 
sand feet above the sea. Saint Lucia 
was a battle-ground for many years be- 
tween the French and English, its pos- 
session being considered the key to the 
West Indies. These steamers of the 
British Royal Mail are large and com- 
fortable, with officers in uniform and 
style like a man-of-war. They stop at 
most of the islands only long enough 
to deliver and receive the mails and 
passengers. 

Our sketch traps and white 
umbrellas made friends for us 
wherever we went, and the cap- 
tain of the ‘‘Solent’’ was very 
gracious, and made our stay on 
his steamer most agreeable. A 
gentleman with a bold eve anda 
square jaw, who noticed a sketch 
I was making of Granada from 
the sea, commenced to talk of 
his travels. He wandered again 
along the shores of Italy and 
Greece, Algiers, Tunis, Egypt, 
and the Red sea. ‘The Persian 
gulf, Bombay, Ceylon, Calcutta, 
and the Eastern islands were all 
photographed on his memory, 
and tales of his travels poured 
off his tongue like a sparkling 
mountain brook. 

I remarked to him that he 
would be called in America ‘‘a 


globe-trotter.’’ 


‘*No!”’ he said, ‘‘I am asun- 
hunter. The sun is my god, and 
I seek him with devotion. Iam 


of Edinburgh, Scotland, and spend at 
home a month or two of summer be- 
cause the sun shines there twenty or 
so hours per day. When he goes south, 
I go with him, and wander hither and 
thither with no special object but to 
see his majesty the sun, and feel the 
warmth of his presence. This is my 
first trip to the western islands, and I 
find it very agreeable; I purpose to 
drift about the Caribbean sea and the 
Gulf of Mexico until my god goes 
north again.”’ 

This gentleman of no occupation but 
‘*sun-hunting,’’ was observant, humor- 
ous, and entertaining. His mind was 
a store-house of sunny reminiscences ; 
but he said it was too much trouble to 
write for publishers; that he followed 
the sun for his own entertainment. 

At Barbadoes we went on shore and 
stayed at the Marine Hotel, at Hast- 
ings, near Bridgetown. The favorite 
resort in Bridgetown is the ‘‘Ice 
House,’’ a restaurant where iced drinks 
are served in good style. The rum 
punch made with limes and soda, and 
the ‘‘swizzle’’ are the favorites. The 
latter is peculiar to the English islands, 
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Governor's house, Trinidad. 


and is made. with gin, lime juice, 
and Angostura bitters. Its name is 
probably derived from the ‘‘swizzle 
stick’’ or the name of the ‘‘swizzle 
stick’’ is derived from the ‘‘swizzle,’’ 
upon which point the authorities are 
not clear. The swizzle stick is a small 
peeled rod cut off even where thesmaller 
branches separate ; these are cut short, 
the whole forming a sort of beater, 
which is immersed in the mixture and 
rapidly rolled between the hands. This 
stirs up and mixes the sugar and other 
ingredients and causes the whole to 
froth in the glass, and when ready, you 
have a ‘‘swizzle,’’ and it is a drink for 
gods. 

The negroes in Barbadoes have to 
‘‘hustle’’ for a living ; there are no free 
banana plantations, no lying in the 
shade, with oranges to fall into their 
mouths. ‘The population is estimated 
at nearly twelve hundred to the square 
mile, thicker than any other known 
part of the globe. They have become 
sharp and industrious from necessity, 
and leave no opportunity unimproved 
to lure the shilling or sixpence from 
the wayfarer. There are several good 
hotels in Barbadoes, and being a mili- 


tary and naval station, with good roads 
and wealthy residents, is probably the 
best winter resort among the islands. 
The sea bathing is fine; the water is 
perfectly clear as it rolls on the sandy 
beaches or breaks upon the coral rocks. 
There are fine shade trees and the 
night air seems free from any miasma 
or dampness. 

When the ‘‘Solent’’ came to anchor 
with due formality, she was surrounded 
by hundreds of boats, filled with howl- 
ingand struggling negroes,each hoping 
for a chance to take ashore a voyager 
and gather a shilling or more. Push- 
ing through this throng came a large 
white boat loaded to the water’s edge 
at the stern with what seemed to be 
a mass of white clothes covered with 
an umbrella. When the boat reached 
the gangway, the white mass in stern 
sheets unrolled itself and then stepped 
up the great ‘‘Jane,’’ the mulatto 
washerwoman of Barbadoes. 

Jane does the washing for the British 
officers, and having once kissed Prince 
George, she has a high opinion of her 
importance. She condescends to wash 
for the passengers on the royal mail 
steamer, and has the work done well 
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TRINIDAD. 


Tupes. 


and promptly. She also furnishes jars 
of pickled red and green chili peppers 
which she calls ‘‘salmagundi.’’ Among 
the boats that hang around the steam- 
ers are curious little coffin-like boxes, 
ach containing a boy. ‘These boys 
are divers and dive in the clear water 
for any coin that the curious passenger 
will throw overboard. ‘They hope for 
shillings and sixpences, buta penny will 
not be despised. ‘These boys are very 
expert and rarely fail to bring up any 
piece which is thrown over. Some- 
times they have to go twenty or thirty 
feet deep before they catch the coin 
which is zigzagging its way to the bot- 
tom, and the effect made by the soles of 
their feet can be watched through the 


clear blue water, affording great amuse- 
ment to the capitalists that contribute 
the funds. 

The Marine Hotel at Barbadoes is a 
large structure of local stone with good 
appointments. It is located in full view 
of the sea, and has large, well-shaded 
grounds about it, with flower beds and 
flowering shrubs. Its piazza is broad 
and breezy ; the rooms well furnished, 
the attendance good, and the rates low. 
Acoal-black negro in a white duck suit, 
called Julius Czesar, is the porter, and 
for ways to extract shillings and six- 
pences from the guests, could give 
lessons to any ‘‘cullud gemman’’ in 
Saratoga. He wears a big silver medal 
about the size of a ‘‘ buzzard’? dollar, 
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Martinique Belle. 


which he said he got ‘‘fum the Queen 
fur de Ash’n’ee war. He and Wolseley 
caught de King.’’ 

He had no use ‘‘fur dem sassy nig- 
gers dat goes ’round like’s if dey war 
gemmen.’’ One of these, who had a 
derby hat, a pair of bell- bottomed 
lavender trousers, a white vest, a red 
necktie, a snuff-colored coat, purple 
gloves, and a cane, stepped into the 
office one day, and Julius Czesar hav- 
ing taken his measure, walked over to 
him and said: 

‘‘What ye doin’ here, nigga’? You 
jes git out’n dis offis, an’ ye betta be 
a-gwine immegit—dar ain’t no gemman 
a-gwine to miss nothin’ aroun’ here 
wile Julius Caesar Jackson am on de 
flo’. You git/’’ and he got. 

‘*Ves, sah!’’ said Julius Cesar. ‘‘I 
got my suspicious eye on him ; ain’t got 
no use fur a nigga wid a cane.’’ ‘There 
werea host of boys that hid around some- 
where, out of the eagle sight of Julius 
Ceesar, awaiting the outcoming of the 


guests ; and no negro in Barbadoes can 
agree that a white man should carry 
anything, even his breath. There is 
only one way to keep yourself together, 
and that is to hire two of the biggest, 
one to carry the things that you con- 
sider impedimenta, and the other to 
keep off the crowd. Look not to the 
right or the left, or you are lost. 
There was one of Professor Garner's 
friends at the hotel—a small monkey 
that had acquired a depraved taste for 
cigarettes and wax matches. I can't 
say that he smoked the cigarettes, but 
he ate the matches. He would light 
them and when the head was burned 
off, he would blow out the match and 
eat the wax. He knew the difference 
between the ordinary matches and those 
that only light on the box. He kept 
two boxes, one of each kind, and when 
he was handed one of the latter, he 
would look at it critically and reach for 
his proper box. ‘This monkey had a 
clean face with a shock of black hair 
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standing up on his head, and black 
whiskers under his chin; he would 
stand up on his hind legs, erect, and 
fairly ask for matches, but I cannot 
vouch for any remarks that he made. 

Most of our fellow travelers from the 
‘‘Solent’’ stayed at Barbadoes, but sev- 
eral besides our own party were to con- 
tinue the voyage when the ‘‘Solent’’ 
left for Trinidad. We strolled into the 
‘‘Ice House’’ and each drank a rum 
punch and a swizzle to the health of 
Barbadoes and the‘‘ Bims,’’and another 
to each other, while the band played 
‘‘God save the Queen.”’ 

Trinidad is the largest of the chain 
of windward islands and the nearest to 
the main land of South America. It 
is separated from Venezuela by the Gulf 
of Perea, and its mountains and those 
of the main land almost touch at the 
northern entrance to the gulf; this 
entrance is known as ‘‘ The Bocas.’’ 

The cliffs here are lofty and precipit- 
ous, and great care is necessary in mak- 
ing the entrance, the currents being 
strong and sea-heavy. Port of Spain, 
the capital, is a large and well-planned 
town of about thirty-five 
thousand population. The 
streets are wide and well 
shaded with large, hand- 
some trees. The governor’s 
mansion, the parks sur- 
rounding it, and the exten- 
sive botanical gardens are 
located at the foot of the 
mountains, and are kept in 
fine condition by Hindoo 
gardeners. ‘This botanical 
garden has been made at 
great pains and expense, 
and it is said to contain 
every known tree or shrub 
of the tropics. Palms of 
every variety from all over 
the world are here growing 
vigorously in the open air, 
spice trees from the East 
Indies, and fruit trees from 
Oceanica. The park is 
shaded by vast trees that 
spread a shade of one hun- 
dred and fifty feet or more. 
Flowering plants and vines 
that are indigenous to Trini- 


dad bloom in profusion, and many that 
have been brought from other climes 
here find a comfortable home. The 
park and grounds are open to visitors, 
and on Sunday afternoons the military 
band plays in front of the governor’s 
mansion, carriages line the road, and 
admiring throngs stand under the shady 
trees or wander among the shrubs on 
the graveled walks. Broad stretches 
of park lie between the gardens and 
the town. These are dotted with cattle 
from India that graze in the sun or lie 
under the shade of the great trees. 
Northern cattle do not thrive here, but 
the Indian breed does well. 

In the city are handsome churches 
and public buildings. Tramways ex- 
tend through many of the principal 
streets, the mule and the negro thereby 
finding food and occupation. A broad 
prado about a half mile long, is near 
the harbor front,and its central stretches 
of grass are shaded by the large trees 
that grow wherever they have room. 
Dr. Seigert’s Angostura bitters are 
made at Port of Spain, the manufactory 
having been removed from Venezuela. 


Girl Washina Clothes 
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Captain Sextain, Martinique, 


There is a large village near the city, 
which is entirely peopled with Hindoos, 
and they preserve the same modes of 
life that prevail in India, with the same 
dress; men being generally clothed 
with a turban and breech cloth of 
white, and nothing more. The young 
women are very graceful and pretty 
with their bare arms and feet, and long 
glossy black hair. Most of them wear 
silver bangles and bracelets on their 
arms, and silver anklets, while their 
ears carry rings made by the cunning 
artificers of the race, generally of ster- 
ling silver, but sometimes of gold. 
There is an embroidered short jacket 
without sleeves that reaches to the 
waist, a skirt which hangs from the 
hips to the ankles, the skin being bare 
between the jacket and skirt. Deftly 
swung around the shoulders and over 
the head is a light scarf of some bright 
colored cotton or silk, which is used as 
a veil and a sunshade, or a wrap, as the 
fancy or necessity of the wearer dictates. 
The girls handle these scarfs much as 
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a Spanish woman does a mantilla, and 
with graceful ease. 

These Hindoos, or ‘‘ coolies’’ as they 
are called here, do not mingle with the 
negroes, except while at their labor, 
and treat them with haughty 
indifference. The negroes, on 
their part, look down upon 
the coolies as foreigners and 
heathens. ‘The negro has a 
very high opinion of himself 
as a Briton anda man; anda 
policeman, with a white duck 
uniform, white helmet, and 
white cotton gloves. carries 
himself and his black face 
with the importance of a ma- 
jor-general of militia. The 
Hindoo is industrious and 
steady as a laborer, serious 
and superstitious, dignified 
and solemn. The men are 
very jealous of their women, 
and load them with their 
family savings in the shape 
of rings, bangles, and other 
silver and gold ornaments. 
This is, no doubt, one good 
reason for the solicitude with 
which they are watched ; but 
many a Hindoo girl who has cast a 
coquettish look and been observed by 
her husband, has had her young heart 
stilled forever by the terrible machete. 
Vengeance iswreaked upon the woman, 
and the man generally goes free. 

The English law, however, is as 
severe, and dozens of coolies pay the 
penalty of the noose for their murders. 
One case, mentioned by the presiding 
judge, is sufficiently peculiar to detail. 

A white overseer on a plantation had 
lured a young woman from her duty. 
Her husband bided his time and nursed 
his revenge. One day the brown 
beauty was invited by the husband to 
go with him fishing on the river. Sus- 
pecting nothing she went. He re- 
turned the same evening with a boat 
full of fish, but the woman returned 
not. ‘The man went to work as usual 
the next day, and said nothing. The 
overseer missed the girl, and sending 
for the husband, asked where she was. 
He simply said, ‘‘She was faithless ; I 
went fishing and used her for bait.”’ 
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He was hung on his own confession 
within a month. 

The street scavengers at Port of 
Spain are a species of vulture called 
‘‘carrion crows.’’ They roost in the 
trees like turkeys, and spend the day in 
hopping about the gutters and wrang- 
ling over the bones and scraps that are 
cast into the street. They are a great 
boon in this climate, for all waste soon 
decays; and were it not for their con- 
stant hunger and keen sight, the health 
of the city would not be so easily pre- 
served. The city lies on a flat plain, 
and the gutters cannot be flushed after 
the manner of Saint Pierre. 

These vultures have no fear of man, 
as it is against the law and custom to 
injure them. It is, however, to the 
stranger a curious sight to see these 
gangs of birds. They will hobble out 
of the way as you pass, but return at 
once to their choice repast. A stray 
dog will sometimes seize a bone, but 
generally a dozen big birds will unite 
to drive him away, and he will drop 
the bone to sadly watch the birds fight 
for it. The hillsides near the city are, 
in winter, brilliant with the scarlet 
flowers of the great trees, that are 
known there as ‘‘the cocoa mammy.”’ 
This name arises from the fact that in 
the dry season, when the cocoa or 
cacao plantations need the sun, the 
trees are in bloom; while in the wet 
season and that of the 
greatest heat, these trees 
are covered with leaves, 
which shade the young 
plantation. 

The noted Pitch Lake 
of Trinidad, located at La 
Brea, is one of the sights, 
and is reached by steam- 
boat from Port of Spain. 

This curious formation is 
located at about half a mile 
from Ia Brea, at a con- 
siderable elevation above 
the sea level, and is not a 
lake at all, but a level 
plain covered with asphalt, 
that springs from below, 
and always maintains the 
level. The soft pitch rises 
and fills any excavation 


that may be made, and as soon as the 
excavation is filled to the brim, the 
material gets hard and brittle, and is 
ready for fresh excavation. Hundreds 
of thousands of tons of pitch have 
been removed and no visible evidence 
remains. 

The asphalt is dug out with pick 
axes, carted to the shore with mule 
carts, loaded upon lighters, and trans- 
ferred to vessels and steamers lying 
out in the bay. The asphalt company 
are contemplating now the construction 
of a railroad and loading pier, to such 
dimensions has the business grown. 
The government derives a large rev- 
enue from the leases to the company, 
and from an export duty. 

Rain-water gathers here and there 
upon the plain, in any depression or 
seam, and being brought to a high 
temperature by the broiling sun, is 
utilized by the negro women for wash- 
ing clothes. These women, most of 
them without clothing except a straw 
hat and ragged chemise, splash in 
the warm water and dry the washed 
clothing upon the bushes, which 
generally grow in bunches wherever 
they can find water for their roots. 
These bunches of bushes look like 
islands in the lake, and are practically 
such. 

Port of Spain is quite a favorite resort 
for Venezuelans who are not in accord 
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with the government at Caraccas, and 
at night can be generally heard the 
sounds of guitar and mandolin, while 
the gay Spanish Americans dance in 
the hotels where they congregate. The 
moonlight nights, the brilliant sunny 
days, the warm, soft breezes, the trees 
and flowers, the comfortable houses 


DAPHNIS. 


and picturesque people, make Port of 
Spain a delightful winter home, and it 
is with regret that the visitor contem- 
plates a return to the chill airs of the 
north, ‘‘ but necessity knows no law,”’ 
and our steamer waits to bear us out 
on the stormy ocean for the return to 
New York, so we say adieu. 


DAPHNIS. 


BY MARTHA 


(Daphnis Loved a Naiad.) 


NLY Daphnis breathes a sigh 
By the mystic mountain mere, 
Where the softest shadows lie. 


Blackbirds build and swallows fly, 
Life to every leaf is dear— 
Only Daphnis breathes a sigh. 


Deep on deep of quiet sky, 
Flash on flash of blossom there 
Where the softest shadows lie. 


T. TYLER. 


Bough communes with bough on 
high, 
Pine dust stars the water clear— 
Only Daphnis breathes a sigh. 


Woodland creatures wild and shy, 
Treading lightly, venture near 
Where the softest shadows lie. 


‘‘ Bitter sweet, O nymph, to die, 
Lost in love and longing here’’— 

Only Daphnis breathes a sigh 

Where the softest shadows lie. 
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She sits among the iris stalks Be 
Of bubbling brooks; and leans for 4o 
hours 
Among the river’s lily flowers, &. 
Or on their whiteness walks: 
Above dark forest pools, lone rocks 
Wall in, she bends with dripping 
locks, 
And, listening to the echo, talks 
With her fair face—Iothera. 


There is no forest of the hills, 

No valley of the solitude, 

Nor tree, nor moss, that may elude 
Her searching step that stills: 

She dreams among the wild-rose 

brakes 

Of fountains that the ripple shakes, 
And, dreaming of herself, she fills 

The silence with ‘‘Iothera.’’ 


And every wind, that haunts the ways 
Of leaf and bough, once having kissed 
Her virgin nudity, goes whist 

With wonder and with praise : 

There blows no breeze that has not 
learned 
Her name’s sweet melody,and burned 

To kiss her mouth that laughs and says 

‘‘Tothera, Iothera.’’ 


No wild-thing of the wood, no bird, 
Or brown or blue, or gold or gray, 
Beneath the sun’s or moonlight’s ray, 
That hath not loved and heard : 
They are her pupils; she may say 
No new thing, but, within a day, 
They have its music, word for word, 
Harmonious as Iothera. 


No man who lives and is not wise 

With love for common flowers and 
trees, 

Bee, bird and beast, and brook and 
breeze, 

* And rocks, and hills, and skies,— 
Search where he will,—shall ever see 
One flutter of her drapery, 

One glimpse of limbs, or hair, or eyes 
Of beautiful Iothera ! 

Madison Caweitn. 
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HERE wasthe ordinary union- 

\ station bustle as the engine 
came to a full stop, breathing 
hard after her home stretch. 
The engineer swung himself to 
the ground, and with a long 
beaked can proceeded to make 
her more comfortable by poking 
it here and there, oiling her hot, ach- 
ing sinews. The baggageman tossed 
off trunks with the usual crash; the 
transfer-man jingled his brass checks 
like sleigh-bells; cabmen came as near 
as the law allowed, and howled in 
chorus; while the various coaches 
emptied their human contents, some 
for journeying further on, others for 
the eager greeting of friends who were 
awaiting their coming. 

Last to leave the sleeper was a man 
calculated to impress even the casual 
observer as decidedly good looking, and 
very appropriately dressed for travel- 
ing. He lingered on the platform a 
while, looking inquiringly at the crowd, 
apparently unconscious of the well-feed 
porter who had followed him, still 
whisking his broom over his person 
in the disconnected fashion that is the 
porter’s own. 

‘‘Hello! Don’t be looking a mile 
away for me; I’m too glad to see you 
to allow an inch between us.’’ 

The voice came from behind him, 
and its owner, while uttering these 
cheery words of welcome, put his arm 
across his shoulder and turned him in- 
stantly around. 

‘‘IT came through the other door,’’ 
he said, in answer to the look of in- 
quiry. 

‘‘Well, this is good, Hensly,’’ said 
the traveler, holding his hand with a 
firmness that spoke so much. ‘‘If you 
were a woman I’d kiss you.’’ 

“Tf I were, I think I’d let you.”’ 

They stepped off the platform and 
were soon literally working their way 


DOROTHY DREW. 


BY MARGARET MINOR. 


through the crowd. ‘This lasted a few 

minutes, when they found themselves 
by the side of a carriage, the driver of 
which stood with one hand on the open 
door, and waving the other, by way of 
invitation, to enter. 

‘*Ready, quite ready, Mr. Hensly.”’ 

‘‘Not quite, Bronson; you'll need 
your lights before we are half way 
through town. Put us in, then fire 
up.”’ 

‘Bronson is a new one on me. 
Where is old Peter? His white hair 
and solemn dignity made one feel some- 
body just to be driven by him. There 
was really more tone in being seen 
with Peter than with you.’’ 

‘*Peter has gone to his sainted an- 
cestors. He really was old-fashioned 
elegant. A few months before he died, 
I bought the twins a tan-colored cart, 
and do you know that he positively 
refused to put the pony to it? ‘No, 
sar; I ain’t gwine have no yaller bak- 
ery waggin’ drivin’ de spectability 
outer my white folks.’ He was ill a 
long time, but all the care and atten- 
tion were useless; he was too old to 
patch up. He and my father were 
boys at the same time, you know. It 
was really touching, when he asked 
me to bury him at father’s feet; and, 
of course, I did it.’’ 

‘*By the way, Howard, won’t you 
smoke while we are driving ?’’ 

‘*No, thanks. I always make a flue 
of myself when traveling. I’ve done 
nothing but straighten out and draw 
well for the past two days.”’ 

‘You ought to draw well; you ’ve 
been at it about—’’ 

‘*Now, here, don’t talk centuries. 
Just let Time alone ; we are n’t on good 
terms, Time and I. See this?’’ put- 
ting his cap off and thrusting his head 
nearer for inspection. ‘‘ Looks as it 
I'd been in a mild snowstorm. I get 
so much out of life, I hate signs of its 
ending. I love people—men, women, 
and children.”’ 

24 
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She stood with uplifted arms arranging 
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DOROTHY DREW. 


| ‘Yes, and you have a way of mak- 
f ing all these love you without half try- 


ing.’’ 


‘‘T see, Hensly, you are the 

Z same reliable old flatterer.’’ 
‘Nota bit of it, bless your 
philanthropic soul! I’da 
letter only yesterday from 
Hal, telling me that you'd 
just finished a little stone 
church, and endowed it. 
Oh, look scornful ! it’s noth- 
ing; men do it after break- 
fast every day in the week. But 
to be serious again, it really flavors 
of the grand—naming it for your 
mother, ‘Saint Katherine,’ I heard.’’ 
‘*Ves, Saint Katherine,’’ he answered in 

a low tone. 

‘But tell me something of your children. I 
received the photographs, and put your little 
girl on canvas. She worked up the best kind 
of a gypsy.’’ After a slight pause he added, 
‘Do you know I'd like a lot of boys and girls to make something of?’’ 

‘*Why don’t you marry?”’ 

‘‘Now, that’s clever; I may say even brilliant; you’ll be talking of the 
weather next.”’ 

‘‘Howard, do you remember how intensely interested in the weather that 
, Harding woman could keep a fellow?’’ 

! ‘‘Oh, that woman was able to convince anybody that death by fire or water 
was irresistible. She was the queenliest woman I ever saw. I’ve every right 
to remember her.”’ 

‘“Tried to marry you, didn’t she?’’ 

‘*No; ’twas her mother.’’ 

In this retrospective strain they talked 
for probably half an hour, when the car- 
riage went swiftly through a pair of 
iron gates that closed with a clang 
behind it. On it whirled, up a 
tree-bordered drive, now and then 
a bough brushing the window 
pane, leaving on it a few night- 
tears. Finally it stopped in 
front of some broad stone 
steps leading up toa large 
double door, which was 
i opened suddenly, and 
i through the opening 
[ rushed a great bar of 
, lamplight out into the 
f darkness, as if eager to 
welcome the guest. 


“*Get out, Howard. It 
4 
occurs to me that some 
body has said ‘the first 
shall be last.’ Any way, 
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it will save me a scramble over your 
knees.”’ 

After both were out, they walked up 
the steps together and entered the large 
reception hall, made doubly cheery by 
a blazing fire roaring up the wide- 
throated chimney. 

‘* Now, let Sherrod take you to your 
room. If I go, we’ll talk until dinner, 
and there will be no bath. So go 
up to your old quarters, and rid 
yourself of some cinders; then 
come back as quick as your legs 
can propel you.”’ 

It was not many minutes before 
Mr. Howard came down the broad 
oak stairway and entered the libra- 
ry, where he found his host seated 
in a soft springy chair, with feet « 
resting on a cushion, the whole 
length of his legs and part of his 
body away. 

‘‘T’ll declare, Hensly, I'd quite 
forgotten your ability as a contor- 
tionist. Really I never saw one 
who could with such perfect ease, 
sit on the back of his neck.’’ 

‘* Please your honor, no person- 
al remarks,’’ he answered, laugh- 
ingly, ‘‘I want you to look at my 
room. I’ve had it done over com- 
pletely. Suggestions and criticisms 
solicited from you, but I’d brain 
anybody else for disapproval.’’ 

‘‘ Well,’’ Howard said, after a 
pause, looking over the long olive- 
tinted room, with its walls nearly 
covered with a collection of books 
begun in the time of the owner’s 
grandfather, ‘‘the coloring is more 
than pretty, it’s positively sooth- 
ing ; and the effect of your draper- 
ies is good. I like straight things 
in a living room. But you have 
some new pictures. I remember 
your etchings well enough,’’— 
passing a pen and ink gem,—“‘ they 
are beyond criticism; but who did 
this?’’ going straight to a bunch of car- 
nations, hanging over a bust of Goethe. 

Miss Dorothy Drew.”’ 

‘Dorothy Drew ; that’s early Eng- 
lish enough, in flavor, but to me it’s 
Greek, pure.’’ 

‘They are sweet and natural look- 
ing, aren't they?”’ 
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‘‘Oh, yes; I feel quite like sticking 
one through my lapel. But tell me of 
your Dorothy Drew. The name savors 
of Plymouth Rock, Pilgrims, ‘May- 
flower,’ and all that,’’ thrusting his 
hands in the depths of his pockets, and 
going back to the fire. ‘‘Say, Hensly, 
does she wear a steeple crowned hat, 
and ‘thee’ and ‘thou’ you, around ?”’ 


‘** None of it; simply guides my babes 
in the paths they ought to tread.” 

‘*Governess?"’ 

‘Ves ; an accomplished, refined, con- 


vent-bred woman. Good to look at 
and be with. But here come the chil- 
dren, and it’s likely she is with them.”’ 

There was a decided clatter of small 
shoes in the hall; then a scuffle at the 
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door-knob, evidently a disagreement 
as to who should open the portal. 
Finally it was flung back with force, 
and through the opening fell upon the 
floor a bundle of struggling humanity, 
which continued to wriggle in the live- 
liest manner for a few minutes, then 
separated into two small, furious chil- 
dren. The girl was first to struggle 
to her feet. After shaking down her 
skirts and putting some soft curls away 
from her dark eyes, she gave the ene- 
my, who still reclined on his back, a 
fiery look. 

‘*You'd better get up from there, 
and tell him what Miss Drew said tell 
him.’’ ‘Then she stooped, and assisted 
the boy, with a firm jerk, to a pair of 
legs in size resembling only spaghetti 
stems. With a few pats, she straight- 
ened his collar and fluffed out his waist 
in a big puff below the zouave, then 
she gave him a push toward the guest. 
He ran across the room to his father, 
instead, and catching him around the 
knees, began shouting ‘‘ howdy !’’ and 
jumping up and down as an accom- 
paniment to each shout. 

The girl then walked straight to Mr. 
Howard, held out her small, warm hand, 
and with some hesitation recited, ‘‘I 
very glad to see you.’’ It was quite 
plain that the language was not her 
own, and that she had practiced dili- 
gently on the sentence. Following the 
children came a large, toothless mastiff 
and a frisky young water-spaniel. The 
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former sniffed out a spot on the rug, 
and, after lying down, began pounding 
the floor with his tail—a manifestation 
of joy quite doggy in character. The 
spaniel applauded the boy’s antics with 
loud, sharp barks. 

‘*Son,’’ said Mr. Hensly, disentang- 
ling the boy from his legs, ‘‘speak to 
Mr. Howard.”’ 

‘‘T has forgetted what she told me,’’ 
he answered, looking teased. 

Never mind, littleman, you'll think 
of it some of these days, won’t you?”’ 
said the guest, gathering him up and 
placing him on his lap. 

‘Ves; I’ll sho’ tell you to-morrow.’ 

‘‘You are glad to see me anyway, 
aren’t you?”’ 

‘‘Yes, and Jaguar is too; just look 
how he beats the floor with his tail. 
He is always glad to see folks when he 
does that er-way.’’ 

‘“‘Tf we all had tails we could just 
curl up on the floor and pound it like 
Jaguar, couldn’t 

‘*Folkses don’t have ’em,’’ the child 
answered with scorn. 

grandfather did.”’ 

‘* [Did he ?’’ the boy asked, with voice 
all breath. 

‘‘Here, Howard,’’ interrupted the 
host, who had been looking and listen- 
ing, ‘‘he will be quite ready for evolu- 
tion when he gets into the university. 
Let him believe in ‘the dust of the 
earth’ and ‘the rib theory ’ until logic 
begins to rob him. Constance,’’ he 
said, turning to the little 
girl, ‘‘ ask Miss Drew if she 
will join us at dinner.’’ 

Just at that moment din- 
ner was announced by a ser- 
vant, who also presented an 
apology from Miss Drew, 
to the effect that she had a 
headache, and would not be 
present. 

‘*T am sorry she can’t 
be with us this evening,”’ 
Hensly remarked. ‘Taking 
his little daughter’s hand, 
he led the way, followed by 
Howard, who, on entering 
the dining room, was start- 
led by a decided pull at the 
back width of his frock coat. 
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Looking around he saw Clare, Jr., still 
holding it with one hand while making 
mysterious signs with the other. He 
felt at once that astate secret was about 
to be imparted. Bending his body at a 
right angle with his legs, he put his 
face on a level with the boy’s, who, 
while hugging Howard's head famil- 
iarly with one small arm, with his other 
hand formed a half shell over the visi- 
tor’s ear and asked, in a hot, windy 
whisper: ‘‘Joken’ about your grand- 
par, wuzzent you?”’ 


Il. 


A warm April 
day ; sunshine ev- 
erywhere; small 
bugs trying their 
high notes softly 
from south stone 
walls, and frogs 
straightening 
their speckled 
legscrampedfrom 
a winter’s doze; 
golden belted bees 
buzzing here and 
there, drunk with 
sweets from yel- 
lowjasminecups ; 
big purple violets 
throbbing out a 
perfume all their 
own. The guest 
stood leaning a- 
gainsta fluted col- 
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tentive back of Howard. Evidently 
he had heard some of it; for, without 
turning, he remarked over his shoulder: 
‘‘Well, candor allowed, I’m confound- 
edly glad you are going. I’m dreamy 
to-day, and it’s the only mental tone 
that ever makes me find myself charm- 
ing.” 

An explosion of laughter was the 
only reply to this. In fact he waited 
for no other. Walking down the steps, 
ignoring the gravel pathway, hestrolled 
across the grass to a grove of trees. On 
under their pale 
green boughs he 
went, idly down 
the bank of a nar- 
row, deepstream, 
fringed with 
graceful little ear- 
ly weeds. Aftera 
while he crossed 
it, with no object, 
simply because a 
passable bridge 
presented itself. 
He lingered a few 
moments midway 
the little rustic 
structure, look- 
ing into the blue 
deeps. On the 
bank nearby grew 
a big tree, its roots 
spreading into the 
stream like black 
gnarled fingers; 
the water flow- 
ing through them 


umn which reach- 
ed from the floor 
of the piazza to the roof of the stately 
old home, looking out upon all this 
early year beauty, drinking it in with 
the serene relish of an artist. 

Hensly, just on the inside of the 
library, was gathering up papers with 
eager, rapidly moving hands, unlock- 
ing, banging, and relocking various 
desk and table drawers; talking all 
the while in a disconnected way about 
being ‘‘horribly sorry to leave—tele- 
grams—suit going to begin at once— 
must go—drive, hunt, fish—take care 
of yourself.’’ All this had been fired, 
gatling-gun fashion, at the very inat- 


‘* Burning shame filled mu being when | looked 
at your Coin."' 


made soft gurg- 
ling music, which 
seemed in harmony with all the fresh 
spring smells—all the woody odors 
that came from bursting leaves, and 
the bodies of young trees throbbing 
with sap. 

Raising his eyes, Howard saw quite 
near a small church with a bell tower. 
It looked old, covered with dark, cling- 
ing ivy, which grew to the very foot 
of the cross that it held so high. The 
bell, in deep pleading tones, had evi- 
dently been calling for years alike to 
their knees, saints and sinners. ‘Those 
who leave undone what they ought to 
do, and those who do those things they 
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ought to be grilled for. Of the latter 
the world is choking full. 

He pauseda while in the churchyard, 
resting his eyes on slabs, broken shafts, 
and angels with uplifted palms—these 
marble gifts to the dead, these last offer- 
ings as cold as the dead themselves, 
covered with many a farcical inscrip- 
tion. Then a little wish crept into his 
heart that they would one day lay him 
to sleep just under a snowy drift of 
sweet alyssum. He noted now the 
grouping of the quiet sleepers, and 
mused how human, this wanting to be 


near the loved ones even in death. Yet 
what difference after all, whether the 
bleaching skeleton, bereft of all human 
loveliness, lay on a seaweed couch in 
the coral deeps of the Atlantic, or on 
a shaft of the Rockies, that cleaves the 
blue above. 

After a while, he entered the church. 
How still ! how lovely ! Floods of sun- 
shine poured through memorial win- 
dows, lighting and warming it up like 
the rays of faith in a pure heart through 
the windows of the soul. Walking 
slowly down the aisle to the chancel, 
he leaned against the rail, and rested 
his eyes on the life-size figure of the 
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Nazarene, forming in all its rich color- 
ing the window over the altar. Long 
he gazed on the halo-crowned head ; 
then, ascending the steps, he seated 
himself in a Gothic chair, leaned his 
head back, and closing his eyes, let his 
thoughts wing themselves high. 

The stillness was suddenly broken 
by the noisy tripping steps of a child, 
accompanied by the long, easy strides of 
a grown person. He started to get up, 
then thought, ‘‘ Why move? I am con- 
cealed here; they are idling, and will 
soon go away.’’ So he sat still and 


‘She was singularly good to look at." 


waited ; the steps came nearer, and a 
high child’s voice exclaimed : 

“Tf he hadn’t give them lilies to 
you, I was going to beat his head off, 
and kill him too.”’ 

Such a murderous declaration was 
thrilling to the listener; at the same 
time he recognized the treble tones of 
Clare, Jr. But who was it with him? 
A woman, he knew by the soft swish 
of her gown. However, he had only a 
moment to wait, when she came lightly 
up the chancel steps, with the intention 
of going to the altar, but stopped sud- 
denly with surprise, at seeing him: not 
only surprise but a look of wide-eyed 
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fright came over her face. He rose 
instantly and started toward her, ex- 
pecting to be addressed. At this she 
dropped on the floor a great bunch of 
Nile lilies, and astonished him still 
more by putting both hands to her eyes, 
as if to shut out the sight of him, then 
taking them away, she looked intently 
into his face, even leaning nearer him 
with a searching, terrified look. 

‘‘Hello, Mr. Howard! you scared 
Miss Drew most to death.’’ 

The child’s voice seemed to recall 
her to herself. 

‘* Ah,’’ she said, with a little catch of 
breath, ‘‘you are Mr. Hensly’s friend 
who came last evening.’’ 

‘Yes; but I am exceedingly sorry to 
have startled you so.”’ 

She was breathing rapidly now, and 
her eyes were resting on the flowers at 
her feet. 

‘‘Let me gather them up for you,”’ 
he said, stooping, as he took them from 
the floor and handed them to her. 

‘Twas denied meeting you last even- 


ing, through consideration for Mr. 


Hensly, and you too. I felt that you 
had so much to talk of, and that I 
should be the third person.’’ She was 
evidently making an effort to appear 
composed, 

‘‘What about the headache ?’’ 

‘*Oh, the headache was not feigned ; 
I really suffered from reading too much. 
If you'll excuse me,’’ she added, 
‘*T’ll now attend to my regular Satur- 
day duty.’’ Holding the bunch of lily 
cups toward him, ‘‘ You can’t imag- 
ine how I had to beg for these, although 
they are cultivated for the purpose ; 
but there is nothing humiliating in it, 
since Mr. Hensly nearly gets on his 
knees when he wants a single blossom 
from his own green-house. ‘The old 
gardener lords it over us all, because 
he says that he planted bulbs and 
sprayed them before Mr. Hensly was 
born.”’ 

After relating this little anecdote, 
she moved toward thealtar. He stood 
still, watching her. How lithe she 
was, gowned in that soft, white flannel 
that followed to perfection every curve 
of her form, turning away from the 
creamy fairness of her neck into a soft, 
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rolling collar. How gold-brown was 
her hair, coiled in a fluffy little knot, 
a trifle too high for Greek. Laying 
the flowers on the altar, she lifted a 
great silver vase, and passed out into 
the vestry room. The door closing be- 
hind her, he kept his eyes on it until 
it reopened and she appeared again. 
Placing the vase, she stood with up- 
lifted arms arranging the white blos- 
soms. What a picture! Her hands 
seemed as snowy as the lilies, whose 
long green stems she was putting in 
the cool silver deeps of the vase. Fin- 
ishing her task, she came toward him. 
When she raised her eyes, he noticed 
how large and soft they were, and that 
the iris was the same gold-brown hue 
of her hair. As she walked from the 
chancel steps he joined her, and they 
went down the aisle and out into the 
churchyard together, preceded by the 
skipping Clare, Jr. 

She was first to speak. Somehow 
he waited for this. Just as he opened 
the gate and they started toward the 
little stream, she said: 

‘‘Mr. Hensly asked me to keep you 
from being bored, and I suppose I 
ought to have found you sooner.’’ 

“T'll explain to Hensly how you 
turned heaven and earth to find me,”’ 
he said, looking down at her and 
laughing. It was amusing, the thought 
of how she had positively been out of 
sight since his arrival. 

I'd not promised Clare, Jr., 
some good fishing, I would try to do 
what I could for you this morning ; 
however, I’ll see you at dinner, and 
after that, if you care for music, it’s my 
one real gift.’ This acknowledgment 
sent a wave of color over her face. 

‘*Perhaps,’’ he answered, ‘‘ my weak- 
ness for melody is my strongest ; in fact, 
I’m quite sure that it is; and I’ll see 
that you find me after dinner.’’ At 
this last thrust she seemed amused, and 
less teased. 

They had now reached the river, 
and hastily, as if fearing some assist- 
ance, she stepped into the shell of a 
boat which was still rocking from 
Clare, Jr.’s successful jump. Seating 
herself and taking up the oars, with 
a few guiding strokes, she put the 
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Drawn by Wm, iteinne Girard. 
‘*She sat reading a freshly cut magazine." 
shell into deep water, then sent it rap- light. She had not talked much during 
idly ahead by long pulls. Turning a dinner, but had said calmly, in low, 
curve in the stream she was soon lost sweet tones, whatever she deemed nec- 
to his sight. essary by way of replies, and at times 
‘‘Hensly will marry herina mighty asked him of his travels, pictures, 
short time,’’ Howard said half aloud. some scenes and people, all the while 
Seating himself with his back comfort- looking full at him with her soft eyes. 
ably against a birch, he cut the end = Just before the sweets and coffee she 
of an Havana, scratched a match, and had dismissed the children, and they 
drew the flame until the cigar glowed; had kissed her cheek good night. Soon 
then, with closed eyes, he puffed blue- after this, she rose and went into the 
gray clouds, with visions of lily cups, library, and he followed. The even- 
soft, fair hands, memorial windows, ing’s chill demanded the bright, sweet- 
gold-brown hair, silver vases, and white smelling log fire. 
flannel gowns, all mixed in delicious Seating herself at the piano, she 
chaos. laid her hands on the keys in a caress- 
Some hours later, Dorothy Drew and ing way, that deep lovers of music 
the guest were seated opposite each have—people whose souls accord with 
other. Two yards of snowy damask heavenly sounds. ‘Then the room 
separated them, however, anda glitter- seemed full of liquid melody, which 
ing cut-glass decanter, half full of gold- thrilled to ecstasy, akin to heartache, 
colored wine, obstructed the view, and the man sitting in the fire glow. His 
so did the blood-red roses ina slender, thoughts recounted all past joys; 
crystal vase, deny Mr. Howard alto- strange, too, all the past agony came 
gether a clear view of the woman so surging back, then ebbing out again, 
pretty under the soft, yellow lamp- gave place to a sweetness of feeling, 
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with dreams of the rich golden days 
to come, and of a woman that one of 
these days he would hold in his arms, 
all his; a yearning cry echoed in his 
heart. Softer, softer grew the sweet 
sounds, then ceased. The stillness 
that followed brought him back to life 
and its conventionalities. 

‘‘You arevery talented, Miss Drew.’’ 

‘‘Not very. I simply love music.”’ 
Going to the fire, she leaned forward 
and thrust a slender pink taper in the 
‘lame, then put it to the little black 
wick of a candle, resting in the socket 
of an old-fashioned brass candlestick. 
Saying good night, she took it up and 
left the room. 


III. 


The three were playing the time- 
worn game of grace hoops—Dorothy 
Drew and the twins. Jaguar was 
sleeping dangerously near, while the 
puppy spaniel barked himself hoarse, 
he tore from one to the other. 
Iloward watched them for a while 
from a distance, then he walked across 
the lawn and seated himself quite near. 

Miss Drew gave him a smiling little 
nod, then went earnestly on with the 
game. Although he had first seen 
her just a week ago, standing with up- 
lifted arms putting lilies in a silver 
vase, he seemed to have known her 
always somewhere. Yes, surely zeons 
ago he must have been a huntsman, 
and she a wounded white dove that he 
had held softly fluttering in his hands. 
With thoughts like these, he watched 
her lift her arms in a circle over her 
head, and cast the scarlet hoop high 
in air. The movement, the position 
of raised arms startled him. Again, 
after catching the hoop, she poised as 
before, with arms curving above her 
brown head, and sent the scarlet cir- 
cle whirling into space. Once more 
he was strangely moved. Where had 
he seen that graceful poise? those same 
hig, brown eyes? that easy swaying 
motion of form? His brow contracted ; 
clasping his chin firmly in his right 
hand, through half closed eyes he 
watched her keenly. Once more she 
throws the two round arms up, form- 
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ing the arch over her head, and with 
that familiar grace flings the hoop. 

His eyes have never left her, but 
his thoughts have gone back to a night, 
a night in his young, impetuous days; 
he again moves about in a smoke- 
ladened, wine-fumed hall, full of reck- 
less men, who hold high neither God 
nor woman; their heartless laughter 
and unchaste jests again ring in. his 
ears. And now he hears the soft tink- 
ling of a tambourine, and sees the 
crowd make room for a girl in the 
center of this Hades. She comes trip- 
ping forward, gazelle-like her every 
movement and gazelle-like her eyes. 
A moment only she pauses, then with 
easy movement curves her slender 
arms over her head, and with castanet 
keeps time with dainty feet and sway- 
ing form. How young she was—a 
child, just touching the dawn of wo- 
manhood, and in this den of beasts! 
His brain whirled with the whirl of 
her spangled skirts; then a hot sense 
of fury came over him. How dared 
she insult the very sanctity of woman ? 
How dared she sell her grace in this 
den? for she had ceased dancing, and 
now stood with scarlet cap in out- 
stretched hand. 

The next moment he had stepped 
swiftly forward, caught her in his arms 
and strode through the dazed, world- 
less crowd out into the midwinter 
night. How well he remembered his 
angry tones as he put her down on 
the pavement, saying, ‘‘Stay out of 
that place.’’ After walking some 
distance his conscience had cried out, 
‘‘She is young, just a child, go back 
and help her.’’ ‘Turning, he went 
rapidly to the place where he had left 
her. Drawing near, he had seen by 
the light of the street lamp her spangled 
skirt, and had hurried towards her; 
but suddenly she started, flew— yes, 
she seemed almost a winged thing. It 
was useless to follow. With these old 
memories trooping through his brain, 
he sat looking at Dorothy Drew. She 
tossed her last hoop and now passed 
him, flushed and lovely. 


The night was warm and full of 
moonlight ; the air, heavy with sweet, 
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dewy smells. A smoking duet had 
been in progress some time between 
the two men, when Howard said : 

‘‘Suppose you work on that brief 
a while, and, as the poets say, let me 
get a moon-bath.’’ 

‘“The idea suits me. I’d best, while 
my brain is fresh, and we will talk 
later.”’ 

Walking out of the low window, 
Howard strolled up and down the 
piazza,lost in musings; thinking hard, 
over and over, the same thoughts. Go- 
ing at last to the very edge of the 
porch, he saw a woman sitting on the 
balcony that jutted out from a window 
on the ground floor. She was leaning 
forward, with her face down in one 
curved arm that rested on the rail- 
ing. He looked at her a moment, then 
stepped upon the grass and went to 
the balcony. Laying his hands on the 
railing he swung himself over by her 
side. At this she did not even stir, 
and he wondered, as he stood looking 
down at her, what he had best say. 
Suddenly she stood up and confronted 
him, this silent accuser. 

‘* You remember,’’ she said. ‘‘I saw 
it in your eyes out there to-day ; I saw 
it in your eyes to-night; I have felt it 
coming, surely coming for days.’’ Her 
voice was quivering with tears. 

He started to speak, but she held her 
hands out imploringly. 

‘Listen to me first. I want to tell 
youall. Don’tjudge; wait,’’ she said, 
panting for breath, with both hands 
now pressing hard her bosom. ‘‘I 
knew you in the church. I remem- 
bered every line in your face, your 
eves; I’ve had no other thought for 
eleven long years but you. Nothing 
else, since the night when you took me 
in your strong arms out of that vile 
place. ’T'was the opening of a new 
world, a rush of pure light into my 
life. Listen; the woman who owned 
me had died that very day, and I’d 
gone as usual to dance for bread, with 
no sorrow for her. She seemed no part 
of my life, save the cruel. When you 


left me that winter night, I stood still ; 
my brain throbbing with thoughts I 
could not word ; such strange thoughts, 
all new. 


Burning shame filled my 
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being when I looked at your coin. I 
let it drop through my fingers and heard 
it ring on the pavement. Looking up 
I saw you coming back tome ; I wanted 
nomore of your scorn; I ran; I flew; 
onand on, for hours, I know. At last, 
worn out, I crept up the steps of an old 
church, and lay down so tired, and so 
hot ; the stone felt cold and good. When 
I next remember, I was on a little cot, — 
there was a long row of them,—and a 
woman with her pure face bound with 
a linen band, and her head draped in 
soft black folds, was telling me to 
take something. After that day I grew 
stronger and stronger. Then they 
began to teach me all I know, music 
and all. After a while, they baptized 
me and gave mea name; I read it in 
a little book and wanted it, feeling 
somehow it would please you. My 
thoughts were full of you; my day 
dreams, and my night dreams, through 
all these peaceful, happy years. You 
had given me this life, the life that I 
was made for ; you had righted all the 
wrong. My music brought thoughts of 
you, and the very vesper bells seemed 
to ring you out tome. Feeling one day 
that I owed these good people so much, 
I came here to send them what I could 
earn. That was eighteen months ago. 
This is all, all; since I saw you that 
night, all; as true as angel’s words.”’ 

He had stood looking down into this 
woman’s white face during her passion- 
ate confession, feeling the while that, 
owing to one act eleven years ago, that 
God-given impulse, he had lifted a soul, 
aye, higher than his own. ‘Through 
him her spirit had blossomed in all its 
fragrance and beauty. 

‘* Please go away now, I want to be 
by myself,’’ she said, sinking down on 
the chair once more. 

“If you wish it,’’ he answered in 
tones full of gentleness. 

Seven days had gone by, and seven 
moonlit nights. There had been some 
boating ; once Howard had taken the 
oars, and with strong strokes had pro- 
pelled the twinsand Dorothy Drew far 
up the little river; she had taken off 
her hat, and even in the merciless glare 
of noon sunlight, she was singularly 
good to look at. Another day she was 
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DOROTHY DREW. 


trying to keep the spaniel from catching 
a baby rabbit that had sought refuge 
in a big lilac bush. He had gone to her 
assistance. Her intense excitement, 
fright, and pity blended, made him 
kick the dog, which retreated, howling 
with pain. At this she had shown 
childish resentment, saying: 

‘*T didn’t want you to hurt him. I 
only wished you to hold him until he 
stopped wanting the rabbit.’’ 

‘*My family are not so long lived,’’ 
he answered. 

Then one morning, as she sat reading 
a freshly cut magazine, with elbows on 
the library table, he entered the room. 
She looked up and said, ‘‘I thought 
you had gone to drive with Mr. Hensly 
hours ago.’’ He did not answer her at 
first, but came close to the back of her 
chair, and wasapparently looking down 
at her head ; she felt that he was doing 
so. ‘‘I believe I did not go,’’ he said. 
Then, after a pause and no reply from 
her, ‘‘ Although I’ve never considered 
myself a priceless jewel, still I have a 
little selfish fashion of preserving my 
life, and when Hensly drives the black 
mare I stay at home with you,’’ he 
added. 

‘I am thrilled over the compliment 
that, above death, you prefer reading a 
magazine in the room with me.”’ 

If he could have seen the smile ac- 
companying this—but he couldn’t; he 
was still looking at her brown hair. 
However, he answered the humor-tip- 
ped spear, with a deep, musical laugh. 

‘Well, can’t say that I'm yearning 
for death; life is too sweet just now,’’ 
speaking in clear, slow words, ‘‘ nor am 
I yearning to sit and read a magazine 
in the room with you. I’m not so 
casily contented, Dorothy.’’ 

At the sound of her name from his 
lips; at the tone of his voice, all her 
blood seemed gone to her heart, and 
there, throbbing for freedom again. 
Ile, however, only saw one white hand 
close firmly around a paper knife, then 
drop it suddenly on the table. She 
started to rise. Laying a strong hand 
on each of her shoulders, he said: 

‘‘Don't get up, it’s easier to ask a 
woman to be your wife, when she can’t 
look you through.”’ 
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She could endure no more; rising 
with force from beneath his hands, she 
faced him, looking flushed and angry. 

‘‘You misunderstood me the other 
night; you saw the wrong meaning in 
my words. I’ve thought it a hundred 
times over, and the idea scorches me ; 
the dreadful idea that you thought I was 
confessing’’—she paused, caught her 
breath —‘‘ love like this; oh, how you 
wrong me. I did not mean this. Can’t 
you understand something higher? I 
mean that.’’ 

‘* Perfectly ,then,andnow,too. Don’t 
torture yourself. Listen, Dorothy ; I’m 
asking you to live for me because my 
heart lets me have no peace. You feel 
it; women like you know this by 
intuition. You know that I don’t 
want to live on without you,”’ leaning 
toward her and looking into her eyes, 
‘you'll surely try to love me some in 
my way?’ 

‘“No, no, no!’’ she almost wailed. 
‘*T never shall: never even try. What 
am I? You forget I’m nobody; no 


name, no home,’’ putting her hand to 


her brow, as if searching for words. 
‘‘A street waif, a foundling !’’ she ex- 
claimed, with voice full of scorn and 
tears. ‘‘ The Sisters wentand searched, 
and there is not one trace of who I 
am. I’ve quite made up my mind to 
bear it all; but sharing it with any- 
body—never !’’ 

He was eager to take her in his arms 
and soothe her like a child, but instead 
stood still and said calmly : 

“JT knew that you'd think of all 
this—you are dearer to me for it; but 
I just want permission to show you 
how little it is to me.’’ 

‘*Oh, that’s like you; I know your 
way of comforting, but I never can 
love you, never! Don’t think I'll 
ever for one moment love you an 
atom.”’ 

‘‘No!’’ he answered smiling, for to 
him her real feeling was like pebbles 
in a clear brook. Reaching out, he 
took her in his arms; she tried to free 
herself, but it was useless. Putting 
his face down against her soft hair: 

‘*TListen, Dorothy ; Ishould not care 
to think of your loving me an atom. 
It really would not please me highly. 
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I want you to love me a whole world 
full, day and night, years and years to 
come, for that’s the way I’m going to 
love you.’’ 


‘‘Well, Hensly, I’d really like to 
stay another week with you, but—’’ 

‘‘Why, I thought you intended do- 
ing so.”’ 

‘‘T had, but I’ve come to the con- 
clusion that my personal attention is 
needed at the old place.’’ 


‘‘Oh, bosh! you know your contrac- © 


tor is all right, and your changes are 
very simple. The painting is the most 
important, and you’ll get your clothes 
daubed if you go in a furlong of a 
painter.’’ 

‘*You see, I’ve decided to open up 
my mother’s old apartments. They are 


AFIELD. 
BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


SEARCHING wind has swept the sky 
And blown the rutty roadway dry ; 


such sweet, sunshiny rooms—south- 
eastern, you remember, with the white 
honeysuckle climbing up to the win- 
dows. I want them made old rose, 
with a frieze of Nile lilies.’’ 

‘*Old rose and Nile lilies for a bach- 
elor’s den!’’ answered Hensly, with a 
volume of scorn. 

‘‘May be’’—he stopped abruptly, 
looking almost teased, then beginning 
again — ‘‘may be, Hensly, I think the 
color becoming to a woman.”’ 

‘“What woman 

He did not answer immediately ; 
when he did, his voice was low. 

‘*PDorothy Drew.”’ 

‘*Well, I’ll swear! 
her three weeks ago.’’ 

‘‘Yes, but I’ve been looking for her 
thirty-five years.’’ 


You only met 


I seize my staff before the sun 
High o’er the wood his way has won, 
And set my face toward lands that lure, 


Where promise and reward are sure. 


Companions boon and blithe have I,— 
The pirouetting butterfly, 


The cricket with his reed-note thin, 
The locust with his violin, 
The vaulting grasshopper, and all 


The meadow-choir in carnival. 


I pass where brawny toilers reap, 


Where browse the cattle, dew-lap deep 
In marish grass, whose steel-gray gloom 
Is lit by coreopsis bloom, 

Where tamaracks rise spire on spire, 


And every oak tree is a lyre. 


I rest in poplar shadows cool, 


I lounge beside the mirror pool 

And track the swallow up the blue ; 

I drain brimmed cups of morning-brew— 

A draught that shames the wines of wealth— 


The hoarded honey-dews of health. 
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SOME REMINISCENCES OF FAMOUS MEN. 


BY W.. W. 


SCOTT. 


II—STONEWALL JACKSON. 


SERVED un- 
der General 
Jackson through 
his famous ‘‘ Val- 
ley Campaign,’’ 
and saw him hun- 
dreds of times, but 
had no personal ac- 
quaintance with 
him. It is a cur- 
ious fact that of 
_ allthe photographs 
engravings 
purporting to be 
his ‘‘ likeness’’ not 
one has ever at- 
tained to even a 
fairly good ‘‘ coun- 
terfeit present- 
ment.’’ None has 
ever come under 
my observation, 
and I have seen hundreds, that even 
suggested his real appearance. The 
Beresford-Hope bronze statue at Rich- 
mond brings him more clearly to the 
mind than anything else—the ideal 
Jackson of his soldiers. 

It will be remembered that the bat- 
tles of Cross Keys, with General Fré- 
mont, and Port Republic, with General 
Shields, were fought on successive days, 
and but a short distance apart. The 
Shenandoah river is a very insignifi- 
cant stream at Port Republic, and, after 
the destruction of the bridge, our army 
crossed it by stretching planks from 
the running-gear of one wagon to an- 
other, say five or six in all, which had 
been placed in the river with that ob- 
ject. But the river is fordable there at 
almost any point at average low water. 

yeneral Jackson had crossed over 
the bridge with a few members of his 
staff early in the morning to recon- 
noiter the ground on which he expected 
to give battle. After he left the bridge, 
the advance guard of General Shields’ 
army came up and planted artillery 


> 


The Jackson Monument. 


that commanded it, with Jackson and 
his aides still on that side. He rode 
back to the bridge still in ignorance of 
the movements of the Union troops and 
found himself surrounded by them. 
With singular audacity, he ordered 
the officer in charge of the artillery 
(who mistook him for a superior from 
his tone of authority), to reverse his 
guns. Putting spurs to his horse, he 
galloped across the bridge in an instant, 
and before the Federals had time to re- 
cover from their amazement. Then 
the bridge was burned and the wagon 
and plank device was resorted to for 
the crossing of the Confederate troops. 
An incident of this battle constitutes 
an unique experience in my army life. 
The regiment to which I belonged, 
the Thirteenth Virginia Infantry, was 
held as the reserve of Taylor’s (after- 
ward Hayes’) Louisiana brigade, of 


During the Mexican War. 
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SOME REMINISCENCES OF FAMOUS MEN. 


3 


Fac-simile of Jackson's Last Dispatch, written about three hours before he received the wound from which he died, 
Published by permission. 
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SOME REMINISCENCES OF FAMOUS MEN. 


which the famous ‘‘ Tiger Battalion’’ 
formed a part. A Federal battery, lo- 
cated on an eminence known as the 
‘Coal Kiln,’’ was playing havoc with 
our lines, and it became necessary 
either to silence it or force it to retire. 
Taylor’s brigade charged it in gallant 
style and captured it ; but they, in turn, 
were driven back and forced to abandon 
it and came out in some confusion. 
Then the Virginia regiment in reserve 
was ordered to their support. We 
moved up to a point where the Louis- 
ianians had stopped to re-form. There 
were many wounded men and much 
confusion. Major Wheat, who com- 
manded the ‘‘Tigers,’’ was moving 
around among his men, rallying them 
as best he could. His 
sleeves were rolled 
up. In one hand he 
held a revolver and in 
the other an immense 
bowie knife, and his 
arms up to his elbows 
were reeking with 
blood. I thought to 


myself, ‘‘Here is the 
bloodiest work I have 
ever seen.’’ Just then 
I heard one of the 


Tigers’’ say to a 
group: ‘‘ You ain’t 
going to let those 

cowardly Virginians 
have the credit of cap- 
turing that battery 
when we have al- 
ready taken it once 
and can do it again if 
we try?’’ His words 
were like magic. There was a rally, a 
rush, a yell, and, almost before one 
could say it, the battery was once more 
ours. We followed fast after them, and 
Wheat’s blood-smeared arms were ex- 
plained. When the Confederates saw 
that they had to abandon the battery 
after its first capture, for there was no 
road to bring it out in our direction, 
though the horses were all hitched, 
they determined that the Federals 
should not move it either. So closely 
pressed were they that there was no 
time to ‘unhitch the battery horses 
and bring them off, so they shot them 


Stonewall Jackson 
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in their harness, and, to spare them 
lingering deaths, cut their throats with 
their knives, and thus Major Wheat, 
dripping with the blood of the battery 
horses, presented the appearance of a 
very demon of war. The regaining of 
this position with a force strong enough 
to hold it practically ended the battle. 
General Shields retired down the val- 
ley and Jackson encamped his army in 
a mountain pass known as Brown’s 
Gap, whence, after a short time, he 
marched to Richmond and made his 
celebrated attack on McClellan’s flank, 
the beginning of the Seven Days’ battle. 

Not having reached the military age, 
I was discharged from the army under 
the operation of the conscript act, and 
went asa cadet to the 
Virginia Military In- 
stitute. The next time 
I saw Stonewall’s fea- 
tures they were still 
in death, and as one 
of the corps of ca- 
dets I was detailed to 
keep guard over his 
remains. ‘They were 
brought to Lexington 
via the old James 
River and Kanawha 
canal, now converted 
into a railroad line, 
and received at the 
wharf by the cadet 
battalion. The insti- 
tute was draped with 
crepe, and the casket, 
wrapped in a Confed- 
erate flag, was de- 
posited in the hall of 
one of the literary societies, where 
the remains lay in state for two days. 
People came from far and near to 
view them, the cadet battery firing 
minute guns till the funeral pro- 
cession was formed. He was buried 
with military honors, and with such 
pride, pomp, and circumstance as the 
limited number of troops available so 
far from the actual seat of war could 
display. The casket was conveyed 
to the cemetery on a caisson of the 
cadet battery, the corps following 
with muffled drums beating the dead 
march. 
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When the military salute came to be noise of the guns or the smell of the 
fired over the open grave the pressure powder seemed to allay the curiosity 
of the throng of citizens was so great of the people, and the succeeding vol- 
as to break the alignment of the cadets, leys were delivered en masse. 

and the first discharge was more like And so Jackson was buried—and the 
the desultory firing of a skirmish-line Confederacy in the same grave, if we 
engagement than a volley. But the had only known it. 


AS DAYLIGHT DIES.* 


BY BETTIE GARLAND. 


FAR beyond the range of old gray hills 
The day’s great stirrup-cup doth fuller grow, 
All bubbling and aflame it overfills 
Its gilded brim, pours forth in golden glow, 
And red and yellow beads toss up and dye 
The still, white clouds that bank the western sky. 


A distant horn comes echoing through the trees, 
The fluttering swirl about a new-made nest, 
A quivering leaf, a stir of summer breeze, 
The lowing herd around the silent crest, 
The softened chirp of birds, low tinkling bells, 
And night to day her plaintive secret tells. 


The sky’s deep wine no longer bubbles up, 
Its red and yellow stain has paler grown, 
And slowly settling down the emptied cup, 
Leaves only rosy gleamings—thither blown 
To light the gloomy disc of dusk’s gray shield, 
That lowers o’er the landscape, wood and field. 


With muffled tread the silent hours move on, 
And, tiptoe, Sleep, with wand of lotos flower, 
Has smoothed Night’s drooping eyelids down 
And whispers in her ear from hour to hour. 
So ’neath the mellowed light of starry beams 
She silent lies enwrapt in mist of dreams. 


*To this poem was awarded the prize in the ‘‘Short Poem Contest,’’ which closed 
May I, 1894. 
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. HAT are the birds doing every- 

where and all the time?’’ This 
is the question of questions that the en- 
thusiastic student of our avian fauna 
often asks and earnestly longs for the 
opportunity to answer. But, alas! no 
one will ever be able to write a complete 
biography of even a single bird, or note 
all its cunning ways and numerous 
adventures, and record every whispered 
twitter and lilting song; how, then, 
can one hope to write the annals of the 
whole feathered creation? Indeed, the 
larger part of their interesting career 
must remain unchronicled, for the 
observer cannot be ubiquitous, nor 
can he devote every moment to his 
beloved hobby. How much he misses ! 
How much unwritten history there is! 
Yet he must make the most of the 
opportunities afforded. 

For the purpose of learning some- 
thing about the manners of the birds 
in a new field, I spent nearly a week 
of May, in Kentucky, rambling along 
the Ohio river a few miles below Cin- 
cinnati and Covington. My own field 
of investigation is about ninety miles 
farther north in the State of Ohio, and 
comprises a comparatively level scope 
of country, diversified with a few slopes, 
hollows, woodlands, swamps, and up- 
land fields. But the region selected in 
Kentucky was of a different topograph- 
ical character, consisting of the broad 
river valley, flanked on either side by 
a high range of hills, riven by many 
deep, wooded ravines. The acclivities, 
however, were in reality only the an- 
cient banks of the river, washed down 
by the floods of prehistoric ages, while, 
extending back from their crests, was 
a comparatively level stretch of coun- 
try. Thus my field of observation was 
divided naturally into three parts or 
sections—the lowlands lying between 


the foot of the hills and the river, the 
steep acclivities, and the highlands 
bevond. 

No sooner had I crossed the river to 


BOTH EYES ON THE BIRDS. 


BY LEANDER S. KEYSER. 


my neighboring State, than I became 
aware that the air was full of bird songs 
and the flutter of pinions. Before I 
reached the end of the mile’s walk to 
my lodgings, I had counted thirty-three 
different species either seen or heard. 
Here was a feathered bonanza, so to 
speak, and I felt so anxious to begin 
my quest for bird-lore that I could 
scarcely wait to introduce myself with 
sufficient politeness to my host and his 
family, before hying away to the en- 
chanted hollows and woods. 

But before entering into details, a 
comparison of the avi-fauna of this 
region with that of my own neighbor- 
hood will, I think, be of more than 
local interest, as showing the effect of 
a distance of ninety miles of latitude 
on bird distribution. Of course, the 
difference in the soil and topography 
of the two regions must also be taken 
into the account. In my own neigh- 
borhood the bobolinks were abundant 
and in full song, but in Kentucky not 
one of these peerless minstrels was to 
be seen or heard, although the pleasant 
meadows and clover fields were appar- 
ently just the kinds of habitats in which 
they delight to dwell and rear their 
broods. There were copses and brier 
thickets in abundance on the hillsides, 
but, tomy surprise, not a brown thrasher 
was seen, though the choicest minstrel 
about my own home; yet hiscongeners, 
the catbirds, were abundant. Nor did 
I meet my little friend the oven bird 
in all my Kentucky rambles, while the 
robins, meadow larks and red-headed 
wood-peckers, all so abundant where I 
live, were comparatively rare in this 
new field. Only one robin’s song was 
heard, whereas, no sooner had I reached 
my home, than I was greeted with a 
tumult of robin melody. Still, I was 
told that earlier in the season there had 
been many robins here, and they had 
made the welkin ring with their 
‘‘Cheerily, cheerily, here .we are!’’ 
especially in the early morning hours, 
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the magical part of the day for the 
birds. This would prove that they 
passed through this region on their 
northward migration, but that only a 
few of them tarried for the summer. 

On the other hand, the balance tilted 
in favor of the more southern latitude 
for quite a number of species. Here 
were to be found the Kentucky warbler 
and the summer tanager—beautiful 
birds never encountered in my home 
haunts; indeed, as far as I can learn, 
they seldom, if ever, venture so far 
north. Besides, here were yellow- 
breasted chats, orchard orioles, and 
white-eyed vireos in delightful abund- 
ance, whereas they are quite rare about 
my home, not a single specimen hav- 
ing been seen by me during the spring 
with which this chronicle deals. Many 
other birds, however, seemed to be 
about equally abundant in both locali- 
ties. So much for what might be 
called comparative ornithology on a 
small scale. 

As has been said, the region of my 
Kentucky rambles embraced three 
somewhat distinctly marked sections 
of country, differing quite widely in 
topographical character; yet, not a 
little to my surprise, the /oca/e of the 
various species was not as sharply de- 
fined as I had expected, but, on the 
contrary, many species were found in 
suitable haunts in the three divisions. 
For example, the yellow-breasted chats 
were seen everywhere on the lowlands, 
uplands, or acclivities, providing there 
were dense thickets. I found two nests 
in a copse on a little slope not more 
than twenty rods from the river, five 
on the steep hillsides farther back, and 
three on the highlands beyond the brow 
of the hills. Indigo-birds, bush-spar- 
rows, chippies, Kentucky warblers, 
dickcissels, cardinal grossbeaks, flick- 
ers, and some others were not partial 
to any special precinct, providing they 
could find the tanglewood, forest or 
open field, which was adapted to their 
taste; red-winged blackbirds were 
found only on the lowlands; meadow 
larks, grasshopper sparrows, and Be- 
wick’s wrens dwelt only on the high- 
lands, this being quite surprising in 
the case of the first-named birds, for 
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the lowlands would apparently have 
furnished them excellent places in 
which to breed ; the Maryland yellow- 
throats preferred the lowlands, albeit I 
stumbled upon one fine songster of 
this species in a grassy hollow far up 
on the hillside; cat-birds and wood- 
thrushes seemed to be biased in favor of 
the lowlands and slopes. 

It was a pleasant surprise to find so 
many species in this locality, especially 
on the premises of my farmer host, who, 
with his family, was quite amazed and 
almost incredulous when we counted 
over twenty different species that we 
had seen in the trees and bushes of his 
yard and the orchard immediately ad- 
joining. In all, I met with sixty-four 
species during my four days’ saunter- 
ing in the neighborhood. Many of 
these, of course, were common birds, 
and to describe them would be simply 
to traverse very familiar ornithological 
ground; but some of them were rarer, 
and a few of them wholly new to me, 
and to these I will ask the reader's 
attention. 

While walking from the ferry land- 
ing to my lodgings on the afternoon of 
my arrival, just as I descended into a 
little hollow, I was brought to a stand- 
still by a loud, piercing bird-call that 
was new, at least to my ears. It seemed 
to call me toa halt to warn me of some 
great peril near to tell me that this was 
sacred territory, and that I had better 
not intrude, if I valued my life. I trans- 
late the call thus: ‘’ Prwit, prw-e-e-e-r ! 
prwit-a-prw-e-e-r-r!’’ But the bird 
was so shy that I did not succeed in 
identifying him until the next day, 
and even then I was provokingly per- 
plexed for a long while. It was the 
white-eyed vireo, which I afterward 
found in almost every low, bushy place 
that I visited in the vicinity. He some- 
times broke out into a song which was 
brief, but remarkable for its quaint 
wildness and variety of expression. As 
near as I could catch it, I should rep- 
resent it in the following syllabic form : 
‘*Sk-a-a-te, stit-a-gam, ch-e-e-r-r-wa- 
weet!’’ It is just possible, however, 
that the shy little musician would be 
horrified at this translation of his ditty, 
and would declare that I did not un- 
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derstand bird dialect at all. This bird 
is said, by Mr. Burroughs and others, 
to be a mocker, but, as far as I ob- 
served, his musical compositions were 
generis. 

No bird delighted and amused me 
more than the yellow-breasted chat, 
vocal buffoon and gymnast that he is, 
with ability to plagiarize notes from at 
least a half dozen of his fellow-citizens 
in plumes. When I arrived in the 
neighborhood, I entered the bobolink 
as one of the resident species, as I was 
sure I had heard brief snatches of bob- 
olink melody ; but I was obliged to 
correct my record, for the chat was 
simply appropriating to his own use 
the opening notes of Robert o’ Lin- 
coln’s bubbling canticle. This vocal 
pirate can also imitate, to perfection, 
the caw of the crow and the &¢-7-r of 
the red-headed woodpecker. Then he 


has many resources of his own locked 
up in his marvelous throat, and calls 
in such a variety of tones that you 
want to look four ways at once to 
find the trickster’s whereabouts in the 


bushes. 

But all the while this on chat- 
terer is betraying his own secret, for if 
you look about in the blackberry 
bushes where he is vocalizing, you will 
soon find his nest with its speckled 
treasures. Why so bright and versatile 
a bird should proclaim his secret to all 
the world by his warning cries is an 
avian problem rather difficult to solve. 
I found eight chat nests, and might 
have found more had I taken the 
trouble. He performed one feat that 
was new to me; that is, he darted up 
into the air in a zigzag flight, and 
screamed out while on the wing at the 
top of his voice, admonishing the med- 
dler to keep away. 

My first evening was spent in the 
bushy hollow of which I have spoken. 
Suddenly two little birds darted up 
from the weeds and began to flit about 
and chirp in an excited way. Glanc- 
ing at them casually, I said to myself: 
‘“They act rather oddly for Maryland 
yellow-throats!’’ But I scarcely gave 
the matter a second thought, as the 
birds could not be seen distinctly in 
the gloaming, and I was intent on 
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watching some other birds. The next 
morning the same kind of birds was 
on the slope that flanked the hollow. 

-Why. Maryland -yellow-throats did 
mot hawve.sach broad yellow supercili- 
ary lines! They were not Maryland 
vellow-threats a: all,. but Kentucky 
warbijers! was. my, first sight of 
these dainty birds, with the bright yel- 
low underparts, the, black cheek lines 
and erown; and the golden band run- 
ning back from the bill above the eye 
and curving prettily around it in the 
rear. ‘They are chipper, active deni- 
zens of the woods, and do a great deal 
more chirping than necessary. Hour 
after hour, and, in fact, day after day, 
I trudged about in the woods seeking 
for their nests, but all in vain. Either 
their breeding season had not yet come 
or their nests were so deftly hidden as 
to elude my search. 

But the Kentucky warbler’s song! 
‘“What a throng of cardinal gross- 
beaks there must be in this place,’’ 
I soliloquized on my arrival. But 
here again I was in error; for many 
of the songs, so like the red-bird’s, 
were, as I afterward found, those of 
the little Kentucky warbler. Before 
I left the neighborhood I had learned 
to distinguish quite readily between 
the minstrelsy of the two pipers. 
That of the warbler is remarkable 
for its carrying qualities, considering 
the size of the bird, and could be heard 
far away ; but still it lacks the volume, 
peculiar resonance of tone and won- 
derful variety of the cardinal’s vocal 
performances. The warblers have one 
tune which they sing again and again 
and seldom vary. Yet not all of them 
sing on the same key; one bird in one 
part of the woods may be piping his 
tune in a much higher key than his 
fellow-musician in another part of the 
woods. ‘This fact I noted several times, 
and am half tempted to assert that 
some of these songsters flute habit- 
ually in a higher key than others; 
although it would be difficult to prove 
the assertion true beyond a doubt. 

In going from the woods to the house 
of my host the orchard orioles could 
always be seen flashing about in the 
trees of the yard and orchard and sing- 
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ing their madrigals in their cheeriest 
tones. ‘They exceeded their cousins, 
the Baltimore orioles,in number. LEar- 
ly in the morning —it was-enlv half- 
past three, and tne. dawn was ‘just 
breaking—I was awakened by their 
lusty songs, ‘the most tuneful bird mu- 
sic about the premises. ‘The mirstrelsy 
of the orchard oriole is superior in most 
respects to that of the Baitimore.cricle 
—at all events, I venture ‘to give tlris 
as my humble opinion. It has more 
unity, more definiteness, is more tune- 
ful and far less desultory ; yet I do not 
think that the tones are finer; only 
the execution certainly is better. The 
Baltimore merely utters a succession of 
musical notes, but does not really sing 
atune. His song is oddly disconnect- 
ed, and seems to be without definite 
aim. 

The orchard orioles were mating, 
and that, doubtless, will account for 
their exuberance of spirits. Perched 
in the top of a pear-tree by the side of 
the house, a male would sometimes 
pour forth a roundelay that was posi- 
tively enchanting, soon to be answered 
by a rival songster in one of the or- 
chard trees. The males which were 
only a year old, known from their elders 
by their yellowish suit and black mask, 
sang as melodiously as those of more 
mature age, and put on an air of con- 
sequence that was as charming as it 
was amusing. 

A flicker’s domicile in a cavity of an 
old apple-tree by the side of the house 
was an object of interest to all of us. 
On the first morning after my arrival I 
climbed up to their arboreal cottage, 
and—well, have you ever heard a nest 
full of young flickers squalling for their 
breakfast? ‘To what shall I liken it? 
Toa half dozen calves bawling at the 
bottom of a deep pit? I have tried to 
imagine the roaring of a company of 
hobgoblins from some infernal den, 
and have wondered if the din was any- 
thing like the sepulchral sounds that 
greeted me from that flicker snuggery 
in the apple tree. 
did fora moment; but quickly beating 
down the uncanny feeling, I reached 
into the hole and drew out one of the 
youngsters. He was scarcely half 


Shiver, I actually 
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fledged, there being many bare spots 
on his ungainly body, but the red cres- 
cent on the back of his head could 
already be plainly seen. Four days 


after, just before taking leave of my 


Kentucky friends, human and avian, 
my hand was again thrust into the 
flicker’s nest, and when I drew out a 
frowsy youngster I was surprised at 
the slow progress he had made toward 
feathered manhood. Evidently young 
flickers do not develop as rapidly as 
some of their kinsmen in plumes. 

One of my most charming forenoons 
was spent along the Ohio river, within 
a few rods of the shore. While loiter- 
ing about a small pond, two Carolina 
chickadees—I feel certain they were 
this variety and not the black-caps— 
began calling excitedly from some of 
the trees and bushes, and, behold ! each 
held a small white worm in its bill for 
the little brood which was evidently 
somewhere near at hand. But they 
would not divulge their secret until I 
stepped back a few yards and sat 
quietly on a log, when, after many fits 
and starts and tentative approaches, 
one of them darted to an old stump 
standing in the water, and then plunged 
into a small hole hewn in its side. There 
it remained until its mate came to the 
orifice and tried to creep in, when 
chickadee number one pushed its way 
out, and let number two enter in to 
feed the nestlings. Then both of them 
dashed away for a new supply of food. 
The cavity in the stump was about 
seven or eight inches deep, and on the 
bottom lay the tiny babies. By break- 
ing away a part of the half-decayed 
outer wall, I contrived to reach in and 
pull out one of them, just to hold it in 
my palma moment. Curiously enough, 
it made a low, snapping sound with its 
mouth. Although still a feeble bant- 
ling, the pin feathers on its cap were 
already beginning to turn black, so 
inexorable is the law of heredity, and 
so early do ancestral traits proclaim 
themselves in the life of the birds. 

During the same ramble I found a 
phoebe’s mossy bower, still unfinished, 
on the wall of an old log-house, stand- 
ing on a green slope a short distance 
back from the river. It was placed 
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about two inches below the angle 
formed by the roof and the wall, so that 
its outer edge was still slightly higher 
than the eaves; thus it was completely 
protected from rain and storm, and 
showed nice calculation on the part of 
the little architect. The gentle bird 
continued her nest building without 
trepidation while I lay on the grass 
near by and watched her. She did 
not seem tomind my spying. Having 
vathered a mouthful of material in the 
yard, she would fly up to the nest’s 
rim, drop the light timbers into the 
cup, leap in and press them down with 
her breast, squirming around and 
around to give them shape, and dexter- 
ously pushing every refractory fibre 
beneath her with her bill. 

Three days had almost passed, and yet 
one of the chief objects of my visit had 
failed of accomplishment—the finding 
of the summer tanager, which I had 
never seen except in collections of 
mounted birds. The thought of return- 
ing home without seeing this beautiful 
stranger was almost unendurable, and 
yet to-morrow was the last day I could 
spare. A friend visiting the family 
declared, in answer to my anxious in- 
quiry, that he had recently seen such 
a red-bird in a maple woodland some 
miles away, and so it was evident the 
tanager mtist be in the neighborhood. 
‘‘T shall spend all day to-morrow, if 
necessary, hunting for that bird,’’ I 
vowed. Early the next morning, I 
started on my all-day tour over the 
hills to a maple grove, of which my 
friends had told me, intending also to 
follow a deep gorge cut by a small 
creek through the country on its way 
to the river. Of the many interesting 
discoveries that rewarded my search on 
that memorable day—memorable to me 
—I have space to describe only a few. 

Between nine and ten o’clock, while 
lingering in a maple woodland, I sud- 
denly caught sight of a flash of bright 
color in the branches above me, and 
there, as my opera-glass revealed the 
next moment, was my much-sought- 
for prize, the summer tanager, decked 
in his brightest robes of rosy red! And 
there, too, by his side was his little 
mate, in her modest robes of olive yel- 
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low! They were birds of gentle man- 
ners, slow, but graceful in movement, 
with a quiet dignity all their own. 
Higher and higher they mounted in 
the tall maples and oaks, until they dis- 
appeared,and Isaw them nomore. But 
that one ‘‘find’’ repaid the expense and 
trouble of my journey to that locality. 

However, the fates were kind that 
day. While pursuing the deep, lonely 
gorge an hour later, a new song was 
heard. It came from the trees growing 
on the edge of the opposite bluff. Yes, 
there was the lithe minstrel in plain 
sight, and it was the summer tanager ! 
His song was quite unlike that of the 
scarlet tanager, the black-winged red- 
bird so well known in more northern 
latitudes, and was superior to it in melo- 
dious quality, being more cheerful and 
less drawling. For all his gorgeous 
plumage, there is something about the 
scarlet’s song that grates on my ear. 
Quite different was the roundel of his 
rose-red kinsman on the cliff. It con- 


sisted of two or three rather deliberately 
rendered opening notes, followed by a 


somewhat rapid run, almost a trill, 
which again glided smoothly into 
several longer and more slowly uttered 
closing notes; or perhaps another 
rapid run would be added as an extra 
touch. One peculiarity of the song 
consisted in the fact that it was wholly 
aspirate; not a single sibilant note 
could be detected; and, moreover, the 
whole performance was sweet and 
childlike, and in a sort of rhythmic 
harmony with the sequestered place. 
Later in the day, and much nearer 
my temporary home, .another pair of 
these tanagers were seen, the male mak- 
ing a beautiful study in red as he sat 
on a fence-stake and piped his love-song 
to his mate. She soon flew down the 
declivity into an orchard, while her lit- 
tle lord alighted on a tree not far away, 
and continued his madrigal. It was 
an outdoor picture worthy of an art- 
ist’s brush—the handsome rose-red 
form of the tanager outlined against 
the blue sky, and set in a framework 
of dark green foliage; and if the artist, 
by some magic of color-mixing, could 
also have painted the bird’s song, he 
might have produced a masterpiece. 
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HE great hall of the 
Hotel Rosamond was 


green with palms 

ey and cactus plants ; a 

splashing fountain 
SS in the center lent 
a certain realistic 


touch to the Moorish 
effect ile seemed to be intended, 
and striven for. It was said, indeed, 
that a flock of pigeons had been secured, 
doves being impracticable, and that 
inducements had been offered them to 
fly picturesquely, at intervals, through 
the columns and arches. But the 
pigeons preferred the roof of the stable, 
and could not be depended upon. 

Near the lowest step of a magnifi- 
cent stairway—also an ‘‘effect,’’ as 
traffic was pretty much confined to the 
elevators—stood an oriental divan, oc- 
cupied by two people, who might be 
counted part of the scenic parapher- 
nalia, so handsome, and languid, and 
tropical were they in appearance. The 
young woman was Mrs. Westcott Tolly 
Spear, the handsomest and quite the 
best dressed dame at the Rosamond. A 
man’s appearance being of no conse- 
quence, I say nothing of Mr. Thomas 
Tabb, further than that his attitude on 
the divan would—in a less graceful 
man—have been called lounging. 

‘*You know the fellow Smith I spoke 
of?’’ Tabb was saying. 

““Yes; what of him?’’ Mrs. West- 
cott Spear had not the faintest recollec- 
tion of the man Smith; too many men 
talked to her of themselves and their 
friends for her to single out any in- 
dividuai Smith. But that was none of 
Tabb’s business. 

‘*He has come South, as I told you, 
to get rid of a cough; and the idiot has 
brought his wife.’’ 

‘“Yes ; you object to wives?”’ 

Tabb laughed, enjoying her thrust. 
‘*Not all men’s wives,’’ he answered, 


with just the degree of flirtation in his 
tone that was expected of him. 
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‘‘No; only idiot’s wives, appar- 
ently. But what altruistic interest do 
you suppose me to feel in your idiots?”’ 

‘‘Jim Smith is no idiot, let me tell 
you,’’ growled the young man. Mrs. 
Spear was not being nice to him for 
some reason. ‘‘ He has written several 
stupid books on mathematics; is pro- 
fessor of the applied thing at Dixon 
College, and—thunder! I beg your 
pardon, but here he comes, and, by 
Jove, Mrs. Idiot isn’t so bad.”’ 

The new-comers were tripping down 
the rarely used stairway, and were 
amusing themselves in a childish and 
countrified manner over its magnifi- 
cent slipperiness. She had actually 
caught his hand, and as the occupants 
of the divan ceased talking with guilty 
suddenness they heard her say, with an 
accompaniment of low, sweet laughter : 

‘This is tobogganing ; shallwe take 
a running start ?’’ 

‘*Pray don’t involve me with your 
idiots,’’ whispered Mrs. Spear, quite 
rudely, and Tabb was stung into as- 
serting his independence by an unin- 
tended show of cordiality to fhe Smiths. 

It did not escape Mrs. Smith that 
Tabb rather hurried them past the 
lady on the divan; it did not make 
any impression on Jim; such men do 
not read the foot-notes of society's 
page. As they passed her, the lady 
of the divan felt intuitively that she 
had made a mistake. Mrs. Jim Smith 
might be the wife of an idiot, but she 
was something quite unusual herself, 
and Mrs. Westcott Tolly Spear felt 
distinctly distanced by her. She was 
not fashionably dressed, but in looking 
at the soft lengths of her white woolen 
gown, one doubted the divine right of 
fashion, so gracefully did its plain folds 
sheathe this stately blossom. The wo- 
man was very tall, and very fair, though 
the red of her lips, the brown, velvety 
eyes, and the shadows in her billowy 
hair made her what our autocrat calls 
‘‘a positive blonde.’’ She moved past 
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the divan, between her two tall escorts, 
looking them in the eyes with an almost 
level gaze, yet carrying her splendid 
height and her long draperies with 
the easy grace of a child. There was 
a suggestion of the child, too, in the 
clear eyes, mobile lips, quick smile and 
look of interest in everything about 
her. 

Mrs. Spear made an audacious re- 
solve, and rose languidly to carry 
it out. Mr. Tabb had conveyed his 
friends to one of the far drawing-rooms, 
where a tiny coal fire was amusing it- 
self, and they were hardly seated when 
Mrs. Spear glided in upon them: 

‘‘Mr. Tabb gave me orders to let you 
alone, awhile,’’ she said, hardly wait- 
ing for Tabb’s half sullen introduction. 
‘‘But Mr. Tabb has so many friends 
in the house, I knew he would forget 
me if I did not make much of myself. 
How nice to have you come to the 
Rosamond! You have been South 
before? No? Ah, Ienvy you the witch- 
ery of first impressions.’’ 


‘‘My first impressions are entirely 


of housetops,’’ said Mrs. Jim, with 
pretty mirthfulness. ‘‘ We are direct- 
ly under the roof, in the fourth story, 
you know, and our windows look over 
great stretches of roof.’’ 

‘‘When you quit taking exercise on 
the stairway, madam,’’ said handsome 
Mr. Tabb, smiling at her in a gentle, 
taking way, ‘‘and condescend to use 
elevators, you will find your fourth- 
story room a luxury for quiet and for 
good air.’’ 

‘‘Elevators! Oh, Jim, what a goose 
you were to make me slide down those 
dangerous cliffs !’’ 

She ought not to have called him 
Jim, ofcourse ; but not even Mrs. West- 
cott Spear could think her vulgar. She 
looked so high and pure and sweet that 
she might have dropped her h’s with 
impunity. 

‘She is something very fine,’’ said 
Mrs. Spear to herself, as she made grace- 
ful excuses and left the party, ‘‘but 
Tabb isn’t going to get a bit of fun out 
of her; she is the Sunday-school style. 
I am perfectly sure she darns Jim’s 
socks.”’ 

Perhaps she did. But Tabb, and all 
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the men in his line, became her devoted 
admirers. No other woman had any 
attention when she brought her bright 
presence into the Rosamond’s assem- 
blies; and she queened it with an air 
that showed she was well used to the 
ermine. 

Mrs. Spear, meantime, showed no 
ill-bred jealousy ; she did not tear her 
elaborately dressed hair, nor sulk, nor 
say ill-natured things. She was sweetly 
gracious to the new-comer, merrily 
reviled Tabb for his want of constancy 
to herself, and bided her time ; devoutly 
hoping that Jim Smith’s cough was on 
the road to recovery. Meantime, she 
was puzzled. Not at Mrs. Jim’s popu- 
larity; this new-comer had a fresh, 
sweet, unworld-worn beauty that was 
entrancing; her manner, simple as a 
child’s, was full of arch grace, and her 
speech was quick and well flavored. 
Mrs. Spear missed none of her good 
points. Nor was Mrs. Spear in a posi- 
tion to criticize the wife’s acceptance 
of general homage. The only theory 
she owned to was that this was a purely 
domestic question : ‘‘ No well regulated 
woman amuses herself with gentleman 
friends, except with her husband’s ap- 
proval,’’ was her code, and Mr. Spear 
appeared on the scene of her action 
every now and then, apparently for the 
sole purpose of showing a bored and 
amiable acquiescence in her diversions. 

‘‘IT was deceived at first, like the 
men,’’ mused the citizeness of Vanity 
Fair, ‘‘into thinking this professoress 
an angel: but the wings are pinned on; 
she is just a woman; a clever woman 
too.”’ 

But why, she wondered, did Jim’s 
wife care for the homage of Vanity 
Fair? She was as much in love with 
her great, silent, slow professor, as any 
milkmaid. Mrs. Spear was not so old, 
nor so wicked as not to know the true 
tokens, and her rather ill-used heart 
gave quick beats of irresistible sympa- 
thy, when she caught sight of the light 
that sprang into the wife’s eyes on her 
husband's approach: so glad a light, 
so radiant, that it must have dazzled 
him if he had not been well used to it. 

And the keen eyes watching Jim’s 
beautiful wife hardly needed their quick- 
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ness to detect the perpetual little court- 
ship with which she plied her grave, 
undemonstrative husband, the half- 
concealed hand clasp, the edging nearer 
to him on the divan, the arm held close 
against her fair bosom as she paced the 
verandas with him. Oh, she lacked 
the vere-de-vere reserve, of course ; she 
came from Dixon, but she was absurdly 
in love with the professor. 

And then Mrs. Spear put the conun- 
drum to herself, why did this love- 
crowned woman go down into the dusty 
arena where less happy women, loving 
nobody but themselves, amused those 
flimsy selves by playing at love with 
Tom, Dick, and Harry—or Tabb? 

“If J could love a man so,’’ Mrs. 
Spear caught herself saying, with a 
fierce little gasp somewhere under the 
scented lace bertha, ‘‘would I come 
down off such heights tolisten—pshaw, 
these Southern suns turn one’s head. 
I must go away.’’ 

Mrs. Spear presently gave up the 
riddle, and threw herself enthusiastic- 
ally into getting up a charity ball, to 
beguile the time that Mrs. Smith was 
overshadowing the Rosamond. The 
ball, by the way, was a beautiful suc- 
cess. Nothing in the ball line can be 
more brilliant than one of these occa- 
sions where Northern wealth and en- 
ergy turn themselves over to Southern 
lavishness and love of display, on a 
background of tropical luxuriance. 
Mrs. Spear was full of the exultation 
of victory, and when Tabb found a 
chance to tell her that she needed five 
minutes’ rest in the moonlight to re- 
store the perfect curve of her lips, it 
seemed only a part of the victory. Jim 
Smith’s wife was not on her horizon. 

‘‘Are you in a mood to forgive re- 
penting sinners, and take them back 
to the heaven of your favor?’’ he 
asked. 

‘‘What is your character to-night ?’’ 
She pretended to scan his costume. 
‘The masher ?’’ 

‘*No; ‘a sadder and a wiser man,’ 
if you please. But let me tell you a 
funny tale, a serio-tragico farce.’’ 

‘*T forebode,’’said Mrs. Spear, gloom- 
ily, ‘‘that you have brought me out 
here to talk about the idiot’s wife.”’ 
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‘* Ves} act five, scene twelfth.’’ 

‘‘Ah?’’ Mrs. Spear was alive all 
over, under her deadly drawl. 

‘“The creature is divine to-night,’’ 
said Tabb. ‘‘She floats along in some 
sort of silver gauze, looking like a star 
lost in a mist. Oh, if you think me 
poetic, wait till you hear the others. 
I felt like playing the fool—you recog- 
nize the mood ?—and made love to her. 
Can you conceive that after all these 
weeks of deft flirtation, she should re- 
sent it?’’ 

‘This is a fancy ball, remember.’’ 

‘There was nothing fancy about her 
anger. Really it was grief, that such 
words should be spoken to Jim’s wife !’’ 
‘*My dear Mr. Tabb! Why should 


you take the trouble to call anybody 


else an idiot? She must have played 
the innocent prettily, though.”’ 

‘‘Mrs. Spear,’’ said Tabb, with a 
gravity that was only half a mockery, 
‘“‘you give me credit for a freshness of 
soul I wish I might ever hope to pos- 
sess again. Don’t you think I know 
high art, with her priestess at my side? 
Well, to-night I have taken a lesson of 
nature. Mrs. Jim is at this moment, 
with agitated finger, stuffing those 
wonderful gowns into her trunk, to go 
back to Dixon, and chaperone boys’ 
hops for the rest . 

‘‘Hush!’’ said Mrs. Spear suddenly. 
They were quite hidden away by tall 
potted plants, and the advancing prom- 
enaders need not see them. In truth the 
promenaders thought themselves un- 
seen, and as they drew into this lone- 
ly corner, the woman drooped her tall 
head against her companion’s shoulder. 

‘Oh, Jim,’’ shesighed, ‘‘ what would 
you give to be away from this odious 
place ?’’ 

‘This particular spot, at this par- 
ticular moment, is far from being odious 
to me,’’ said the man, in a tone which 
revealed to one eavesdropper the full 
why of the wife’s devotion. 

‘* But I feel so demoralized, Jim, and 
as if you could not think quite so much 
of me, since that horrid man seemed 
to expect me to be pleased.’’ 

The professor put his hand under her 
soft cheek, and looked down into her 
eyes; there seemed to be tears in them. 
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‘“Would you mind my calling youa 
hard name?’’ he asked in an amused 
tone. 

She whispered ‘‘ No.”’ 

‘‘You little goose,’’ he said softly, 
and Mrs. Spear hid her eyes, not to 
see the kiss. 

The promenaders turned and walked 
away. 

‘The facts bear me out,’’ said Tabb, 
triumphantly, ‘‘ but I must not let you 
miss the most delicious part of the 
comedy. I asked her, of course, why 
she made herself so captivating, if she 
scorned to have captives, and she an- 
swered—oh woods and fields and all 
things verdant !|—‘ that it pleased Jim 
lo have her admired.’ Now you may 
think what you please of me, sweet 
skeptic, but I shall always believe that 
the rustic was telling the truth.’’ 

Ashe turned to hiscompanion, he saw 
that she was shaking, like one in a chill. 

‘“Mrs. Spear,’’ said Tabb, hastily, 
a terrified suspicion crossing him that 
she was about to cry, ‘‘ have I brought 
you out here to take cold, and die of 
la grippe and leave this naughty world 
in darkness?’’ but she was not listen- 
ing to his patter of words. 

‘‘Do you suppose,’’ she asked in a 
hard tone,‘‘ that a glimpse of heaven 
does any good to dwellers in the other 
place ?”’ 
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Tabb shivered a little himself, but 
he was touched. He waited a minute 
before speaking ; his truer self was so 
unused to being called up that it came 
tardily, but it came. 

‘*T never heard that there was any 
great gulf fixed in this life,’’ he said 
with feeling. 

And when it was announced at the 
bachelor’s breakfast table the next 
morning, that the Smiths had left on 
the early train, the astonishing news 
was added that Mrs. Westcott Tolly 
Spear was to leave on the next. 

‘“The angel and the fallen angel,’’ 
ventured one of the wits; but Tabb 
ignored the rash speaker, and de- 
voted himself to yesterday morning’s 
paper. 

He did not see Mrs. Spear again ; 
there was nothing left of her, but a 
small note smelling of violets: 


‘* Dear Mr. Tabb: I have quite sud- 
denly determined to go back to my 
family. Perhaps I can persuade them 
not to do without me any longer. I 
want to thank you for introducing me 
to your Idiot's wife ; I believe I have 
got the change I came South for. 

‘*May the roses keep on blooming 
for you.”’ 

‘* Yours cordially, 

‘CELLEN GARNET SPEAR.” 


RECIPROCATION. 


BY BETTIE GARLAND. 


IKE startled dove she turns her lifted head, 


Opes wide her eyes: they catch the love in mine, 


Brim o’er, and in these cups she bears the wine 
Of life to me by paths that angels tread. 
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ITH this number THE SouTu- 
ERN MAGAZINE enters upon its 
fifth volume, with every assurance of 
a prosperous future. Having passed 
successfully through a year of un- 
precedented depression in business of 
every kind, it has reason for gratula- 
tion that it finds its readers augmented 
many fold, its position in the field se- 
cure and so recognized by critical 
authorityand cultivated people through- 
out the entire country. The past year 
has been fraught with change in the 
world of publishers of periodical litera- 
ture; many costly experiments have 
been made, and not a few monthlies 
have been forced to, the wall. The 
SOUTHERN has followed its ideal un- 
disturbed by the sensationalism into 
which some have been led, while to a 
conservative editorial policy it has 
added a vigorous and efficient business 
management. The results are shown 
in a wider circulation than has ever 
before been attained by a Southern lit- 
erary periodical, reaching, as it does, 
every state and territory of the Union, 
and sending a sprinkling to foreign 
countries. In typography and illus- 
tration, the SOUTHERN is immeasura- 
-bly superior to any other publication 


Composing-room. 
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ever conducted in the South, and com- 
petent and unbiased critics declare that 
it ranks among the few great maga- 
zines of the world. 

It will doubtless interest our readers, 
who are also our friends, to know more 
of the history of the evolution of peri- 
odical literature in the South, as well 
as to learn something of the person- 
ality of those engaged in contributing 
to its growth and engaged in its va- 
rious processes. 

The first Southern magazine to attain 
any prominence was published in Balti- 
more from 1811 to 1849, and bore the 
name of ‘‘ Niles’ Register.’’ It was sup- 
ported by thecultivated people ofitsown 
vicinage, reaching very limited circu- 
lation outside of the city of Baltimore ; 
but to its pages contributed the Pink- 
neys, Francis S. Key, John P. Ken- 
nedy, and others less known to fame. 
A rival sprang up during its first years 
in the ‘‘ Portico,’’ started in 1816, pub 
lished in Baltimore by Neale, Wills 
& Cole, and simultaneously in Phila 
delphia by Anthony Finly. It was 
edited anonymously by ‘‘T'wo men ot . 
Padua,’’ who averred as their object 
‘‘to explode prevailing errors peculia: 
to American literature, and to promote 
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a taste and to inspire an ambition for 
the beauties of original composition.’’ 
They admit in the same volume that 
the support ‘‘accorded by the publick 
hasfnot been what expectation prom- 
isedJor necessity required.’’ It is not 
astonishing to learn that subscribers 
were few, but in this day of fecundity 
of writers it seems strange to read the 
plaint of the ‘‘Portico,’’ lamenting the 
dearth of articles submitted to it, and 
to hear the editors confess, very in- 
genuously, that ‘‘the whole of the two 
volumes now before the publick is, with 
very few exceptions, from the pen of 
the editors. A daily increase in cor- 
respondents, however, warrants us in 
inspiring a confident hope that in future 
the aspects of the ‘Portico’ will be- 
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Thomas Yorke. 


But the ‘‘confi- 
for the 


come more varied.’’ 
dent hope’’ was deferred, 


‘*Portico’’ soon fell upon the heads of 


its devoted editors. 

Charleston, laying claim to be the 
literary focus of the South, was not 
without its organs of literary expres- 
sion. Elliott and Legaré published the 
‘‘Southern Review’’ from 1828 to 
1832. This was followed by the 
‘* Southern Literary Journal,’’ 1835-37, 
and in turn by the ‘‘Southern Quar- 
terly Review,’’ from 1842 to 1856. 
That able pioneer in the professional 
field of literature, W. G. Simms, 
brought out the ‘‘Southern and West- 
ern Magazine and Review,’’ but its 
wide-encompassing title could not defy 
its environment, for it shortly died. 
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Paul H. Hayne launched ‘‘ Russell’s 
Magazine’’ upon the buffeting waves, 
and after it followed the ‘‘Southern 
Literary Gazette,’’ the ‘‘Cosmopoli- 
tan,’’ the ‘‘Magnolia,’’ and others— 
riding, or drifting, or sinking, until all 
were finally swallowed up in the mael- 
strom of the war. But what was best 
of the literature of that section—which 
includes not a little that was best of 
the literature of the America of that 
period—found expression through the 
pages of the periodicals named. To 
them contributed a galaxy of writers, 
including Simms, Legaré, Hayne, the 
‘Timrods, and De Bow. 


John Fox, Jr. 


Of the many ventures made in New 
Orleans, ‘‘De Bow’s Review,’ begun 
in 1846, alone survived until the sterner 
duties of the war claimed the attention 
of itspatrons. The ‘‘ Western Review,’ 
published at Lexington, Ky., main- 
tained itself only a few months, but the 
literary columns of the ‘‘ Courier-Jour- 
nal,’’ under the guidance of George 
1). Prentice and W. D. Gallagher, made 
louisville the literary center of the 
region west of the Apalachian Moun- 
tains. 

In Richmond was established the 
‘Southern Literary Messenger,’’ a 


IS 


periodical which, from the first, took 
rank as the leading Southern monthly, 
and maintained for thirty years its posi- 
tion among the best in the country. 
Undertaken in 1835 as a business ven- 
ture, it was conducted with more than 
usual editorial and business ability un- 
til the cataclysm of all things pertain- 
ing to the old régime, in 1864. Almost 
at its commencement, Poe contributed 
to its pages, but left it shortly after- 
wards to run his errant and pathetic 
course. John R. Thompson and, after 
him, Dr. George W. Bagby endeav- 
ored, as editors, to maintain a high 
standard of literary excellence. They 


Charles D. Lanier. 


urged upon their contributors to aban- 
don their slavish imitation of English 
models and to portray truthfully the 
life about them; they strove to awaken 
in the Southern people an apprecia- 
tion of the performance of American 


writers. In some measure they were 
successful. The ‘‘Southern Literary 
Messenger’’ developed nearly all of the 
Southern writers whose names have 
come down tous, and it deserved torank 
among the best periodicals of its time. 

But, from the conditions then obtain- 
ing in the South, no publication could 
obtain a large clientelle over the whole of 
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that section of the country. An agri- 
cultural people have never been omniv- 
orous readers. Then, too, the intellect 
of the South was directed largely to 
the solution of problems of law and the 
administration of government, state 
and national. Added to this was the 
fact that slavery made possible a gener- 
ous hospitality, and a mild climate in- 
vited to life in the open air and a free 
interchange of visits and public gather- 


ings. These conditions, social and cli- 
matic, developed orators and brilliant 
conversationalists, but did not produce 


readers. Our Northern brothers, shut 
intotheir own homes for several months 


of each year by a rigorous climate, 
found recreation as well as instruction 
from the printed page. But in the 
South, a fair sky and a more genial sun 
brought the populace together to re 
ceive pleasure and profit from listening 
to wit and wisdom emanating from the 
hustings or the forum. Had the brighi 
sallies, the genial humor, and the 
cogent logic heard in parlor and ver- 
anda, on the hustings, at the bar, and 
in legislative halls, been committed to 
writing and crystallized into literature 
what a valuable inheritance would 
have descended to us! Had Clay anid 
Calhoun, Wirt, and Pinkney, and Ran- 
dolph, and a host of others, have writ- 
ten and printed the words that fell so 
easily and readily, yet with so much 
weight and influence from their lips ! 

At the close of the civil war the 
South was forced to turn to literature 
as a means of defense against her tra 
ducers. She found the North in con- 
trol of all departments of letters. She 
heard herself defamed, while she, un- 
able to gain a hearing, was forced to 
stand mute before her traducers and 
before the world. History was being 
written with pens dipped in hatred. 
Mercenaries and fanatics were being 
enshrined as patriots, while her sons 
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were maligned and vilified. When the South put 
down the sword, she took up the pen. To utilize the 
new literary forces, movements were instituted which 
resulted in the establishment of several new literary 
periodicals. In the fall of 1866, Dr. Albert Taylor 
Bledsoe and Prof. Wm. Haud Browne started in 
Richmond the ‘‘Southern Review,’’ a quarterly mag- 
azine intended to afford an organ for the literary tal- 
ent of the South. At the close of 1868, Prof. Browne 
withdrew to become the editor of the ‘‘ New Eclectic 
Magazine,’’ and Dr. Bledsoe converted the ‘‘ Southern 
Review’? into the official organ of the M. E. Church 
South, giving it a theological and polemical character. 
As Dr. Wm. Rice Simms has well said: ‘‘ Dr. Bledsoe 
was one of the ablest review editors ever given to 
America. His great periodical, however, was founded 
and carried on under conditions too narrow to allow 
it to become a widely popular magazine. Dr. Bledsoe 
himself wrote most of the matter. This of itself 
would have been fatal, even in the case of a far more 
versatile genius. Versatile, he was not; with all his 
great genius, his range of thought was limited almost 
exclusively to metaphysical speculation and theological 
doctrine. From this territory he now and then ven- 
tured a short excurvsus into the domain of natural 
4 science. Still more rarely he put one foot over into the 
" iiss realm of general literature, but the movement was a 
; hesitant and dallying one, and he never crossed the line. 
Besides his lack of versatility, his mind was of a contro- 
versial, even a disputatious cast. His knack of opposing 
what he regarded as heresies ran almost intoa genius for 
antagonizing men. Even within the fold of the church 
to which he had come for theological truth and intel- 
lectual repose, he was by no means an irenic spirit.’’ 
In saying this, no impeachment of Dr. Bledsoe’s 
great ability is intended, and no disparagement of 
ree eetene the great work he wrought. He stands among the 
mightiest intellectual forces that ever moved upon 
this continent, and his great monograph, the ‘‘ The- 
odicy,’’ ranks well alongside the work of Jonathan 
Edwards in philosophical acumen and profundity, 
while his style has even more vigor and_ brilliance 
than that of the great Calvinist. But such work, 
however necessary, and however noble, does not 
belong to the world of belles-lettres. 
The ‘‘Southern Review’’ might have become a 
great literary journal, but it did not; it was a great 
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denominational review, but it was 
not a literary magazine. Bledsoe 
was the ‘‘Southern Review’’; with 
him it died. It lay in state for a time 
in the shape of some of his posthu- 
mous papers. Its successor—for, 
though it bore the same name, it was 
not the same—was kept alive by the 
energy and skill of his gifted daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Fanny Bledsoe Herrick, of 
whom it might have been said that, 
though she possessed a finer literary 
taste than her father, still she followed 
him ‘‘xon passibus equis.”’ 

The ‘‘ New Eclectic,’’ with Professor 
Browne as its editor, was founded by 
Messrs. L. Turnbull and F. Murdoch, 
in 1868, at Baltimore. At first it was 
largely made up of extracts and 
translations from foreign jour- 


nals; but original contribu- 
tions were invited, it: 
was intended to gradually 


make it an original journal. 
Meanwhile, there had _ been 
started at Charlotte, North 
Carolina, a monthly, edited by 
General D. H. Hill, and bear- 
ing the pathetically popular 
title, ‘‘The Land we Love.”’ 
After a struggle of two years 
against adverse conditions, 
this periodical was incorpora- 
ted with the ‘‘New Eclectic”’ 
and the new venture was 
viven the title of the ‘‘South- 
ern Magazine,’’ under the pro- 
prietorship of Messrs. F. Mur- 
doch, Wm. Haud Browne, and 
W. L. Hill, and was published 
at Baltimore. The ‘‘South- 
ern’’ soon took high rank in 
its field. Nearly allits writers 
were Southerners, and _ it 
looked almost exclusively to 
the South for its support. 

The impoverished state of 
the country after the war, and 
the second invasion by carpet- 
baggers, with their concurrent 
evils, retarded its growth, but 
it achieved a fair measure of 
success. Writers who have 


since become distinguished, 
contributed to its columns, and 
received from its editors their 
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first encouragement and counsel. Seen 
first on its pages, the names of Paul 
H. Hayne, Sidney Lanier, Richard 
Malcolm Johnston were made familiar 
to their countrymen. The magazine 
had won many patrons, and had 
attained high standing, when a strong 
friend of the enterprise, Mr. H. C. 
Turnbull, Jr., began the publishing 
and bookselling business in Balti- 
more. The editors of the ‘‘South- 
ern,’’ believing that, with his capital 
and advantages, Mr. Turnbull could 
greatly develop the magazine, trans- 
ferred the proprietorship to him, 
Professor Browne still retaining the 
editorial chair. But Mr. Turnbull 
became embarrassed in business, and 
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the magazine ceased 
publication at the end 
of 1875. Indepen- 
dent of the publishing 
house, the magazine 
itself was not a losing 
venture. It was more 
than self-supporting, 
and, if it had not been 
involved with the other 
publishing enterprise, 
but had received prop- 
er business manage- 
ment, it would doubt- 
less ultimately have 
made a great success. 


Samuel Minturn Peck. 


The torch of Southern literature, ex- 


tinguished on the shores of the Chesa-’ 


peake, was soon relighted upon the 
banks of the Ohio. At Louisville 
was soon started the ‘‘Southern Biv- 
ouac,’’ jointly edited by Gen. Basil W. 
Duke and R. W. Knott. The ‘‘ Biv- 
ouac’’ attained almost immediate pop- 
ularity, and circulated widely all over 
the country. It made the literature 
of the civil war its especial field, and 
soon came into possession of valuable 
manuscripts and documents relating to 
that period of history. The Century 
Company, just beginning the publica- 
tion of their now famous war papers, 
and wishing a clear field, made such a 
tempting offer that they succeeded in 
purchasing from the publishers the doc- 
uments and manuscripts of the ‘‘ Biv- 
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ouac,’’ together with 
the subscription list 
and good-will of the 
magazine. 

The absorption of 
the ‘‘Bivouac’’ by 
the Century Company 
was a keen disappoint- 
ment to that large part 
of its patrons who 
believe it is in the 
order of things that 
this portion of our 
people should have a 
fitting literary rep- 
resentative. 


George M. Davie. 


To meet the wants of this reading 
public Messrs. C. E. Shober and George 
G. Fetter undertook in Louisville the 
publication of ‘‘ Fetter’s Southern Mag- 
azine.’’ ‘The reception accorded to the 
new venture by the critics and the 
press was from the first cordial indeed. 
But the establishing of a magazine is 
a most hazardous undertaking, requir- 
ing time, ample capital, nice judgment, 
high administrative ability, untiring 
energy, and infinite patience with de- 
tails. It cannot be successfully accom- 
plished as an attachment to another 
business, or asa fad or plaything. Stand- 
ards of excellence have been raised and 
at the same time competition has cheap- 
ened prices whileimproving the quality. 

Finally the time came when the pro- 
prietors of ‘‘Fetter’s Southern Maga- 
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zine,’’ who had spent their thousands 
in the laudable enterprise, could carry 
the burden no longer ; for the subscrip- 
tion list did not number so many thous- 
ands as the dollars that were consumed. 
At this crisis appeared what Mr. How- 
ell-calls ‘‘an angel,’’ in the person of 
Mr. Sam Stone Bush, who believed in 
the future of the magazine as an invest- 
ment, and who was prepared to furnish 
the means necessary to test his theory. 
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it is not enough to make a magazine 
worthy the support of the people, but 
that the public must be made ac- 
quainted with it—it must go to them. 

In the examination and disposition 
of the four thousand and more manu- 
scripts that come to their hands each 
year, the editors have a task that 
would fill to satiety the most avaricious 
reader. Of this procession of ‘‘ off- 


spring’’ and “‘firstlings,’’ about eighty 


A 
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A corporation was formed with Mr. 
Bush as president and principal stock- 
holder; General Basil W. Duke, form- 
erly of the ‘‘Bivouac,’’ and widely 
known for his scholarly attainments 
and versatile parts, was installed as 
editor, and Mr. T. E. Spencer took up 
the duties of associate editor and busi- 
ness manager. Since the reorganiza- 
tion the career of the magazine has 
been one of uninterrupted growth and 
prosperity. Its managers realize that 


per cent. is, within two weeks after its 
receipt, returned to its authors with 
that printed slip on which the editor 
regrets that the matter is ‘‘not availa- 
ble,’’ and at the same time regrets that 
he cannot answer personally all com- 
munications nor criticize all articles 
submitted. On the remaining articles 
—the residuum, so to speak—much 
labor must now be expended. Some 
of it is returned to its authors with the 
editors’ criticisms suggesting changes, 
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revision, eli- 
sion, or ampli- 
fication. These 
articles arethen 
either set aside 
for a certain is- 
sue or given 
a classification 
under one of 


the heads: 

‘*placed,’’ ‘‘to 

Robert Loveman. be placed,’’ 

‘‘for  illustra- 

tion,’’ ‘‘in abeyance,’’ and arranged 


in subdivisions of travel, essay, fiction, 
poetry, ‘‘comment and criticism,’’ or 
salmagundi.”’ 

That portion of contributions which 
receive the classification 
of ‘‘in abeyance’’ brings 
most anxiety to its au- 
thors and exacts the most 
time and attention of the 
editors; for it frequently 
occurs, as with a hung 
jury, that the’ majority 
will plead for a unani- 
mous verdict in the edi- 
torial rooms, and some- 
times secure it or yield to 
the opposition after the 
manuscript has been often 
re-read and _ discussed. 
This suspense is trying 
to the patience of the writer, and in 
such cases the editors’ ‘‘lot is not a 
happy one.’’ From the ‘‘placed’’ 
manuscripts, the managing editor 
‘“‘makes up’’ the issues, keeping 
always in mind the proportions to 
secure variety—so much travel, fiction, 
poetry, humor, essay, etc., with an ap- 
portionment of illustrated articles. An 
illustrated article has previously been 
placed in the hands of the art super- 
intendent who has commissioned cer- 
tain artists, often living at remote 
distances, to prepare illustrations; or 
he has collected photographs from va- 
rious sources, to add interest to the 
subject. The drawings are at length 
placed in the hands of the engraver, 
with minute instructions as to the effect 
desired, and he returns the blocks and 
plates prepared for the printer’s art; 
and in this connection a description 
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of the mechanical department of the 
SOUTHERN will doubtless prove inter- 
esting. 

No branch of the ‘‘art preservative’’ 
demands more skill and more perfect 
mastery of processes than the printing 
of an illustrated magazine, and such 
essentials the SourTHERN has found in 
Mr. Frank C. Nunemacher, who, by his 
indefatigable energy, accurate and sys- 
tematic methods, has built up a large 
establishment and enjoys the highest 
reputation as a railway printer. Upon 
entering into contract to print THE 
SOUTHERN MAGAZINE, besides largely 
increasing his mechanical equipment, 
with characteristic thoroughness, Mr. 
Nunemacher secured the services, as 
manager, of Mr. Thomas 
Yorke, for years connected 
with the De Vinne press, 
and engaged in important 
duties upon The Century 
Dictionary, and Maga- 
zine. He also engaged, 
as superintendent, Mr. 
Joseph Smith, who had 
enjoyed experience in this 
special field of work, while 
connected with J. J. Little 
& Company, the first prin- 
ters of the ‘‘ Cosmopoli- 
tan,’’ and also with the 
Frank Leslie publications. 
Under the watchful eyes of these ex- 
perienced men the typography, press- 
work and binding of the SourHERN 
is not excelled by any magazine in 
the country. 


W. J. Dodd. 
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Remarkable as has been the devel- 
opment of the engraver’s art in this 
country the progress of the printer’s 
art has kept pace with it. The most 
exquisitely engraved block would 
hut prove a sad disappointment in the 
hands of unskilled printers, working 
with imperfect and antiquated machin- 
ery. Itis true that ordinary printing 
was never so cheap as now, but on the 
other hand never was the cost of get- 
ting out a popular magazine as great 
isnow. The wonderful developments 
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placed and follow that set from folios 
seven and eight. Hence the copy 
is given out in ‘‘takes’’ of one or two 
sheets to each compositor, who, after 
he has set a “‘stick’’ full—which is 
about a dozen lines of the type used in 
printing this article—places it on a 
‘‘galley’’ (as the brass receptacle 
printers use for this purpose is termed ), 
marking on a slip of paper the copy 
‘folio,’’ so that the compositor who 
has the next consecutive ‘‘ folio’’ will 
place his ‘‘stick’’ full in regular se- 


Trimming ihe Magazines. 


have elevated the standards and multi- 
plied the requirements. Larger capi- 
tal is needed, and skilled artisans are 
necessary in all steps of the various 
processes of the work. 

The copy having been received from 
the editors, it is taken to the compos- 
ing-room and set up in type. The 
method adopted in giving out copy is 
very simple, though great care has to 
be exercised in the composition that 
the matter follow in regular order ; so 
that, for instance, the type set from copy 
folios three and four does not get mis- 


quence on the galley, and so on until 
the whole article is completed. It may 
be of interest to add here that it re- 
quires nearly two tons of type to make 
up the eight ‘‘ forms’’ from which the 
magazine is printed; and thus a very 
large outlay is necessary in this one 
department alone. After a ‘‘ galley’’ 
is filled with type the latter is made 
secure by a number of small metal or 
wooden wedges called ‘‘quoins,’’ and 
carried to the proof-press when the 
‘first proof’’ is taken. 

Now, in every large printing office 
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there is a corps of proof-readers, each 
of whom, with the aid of an assistant, 
called a ‘‘copy-holder’’ to read the 
copy aloud, goes over this first proof 
and indicates all the errors made by 
the compositor. This is one of the 
most exacting duties connected with 
the issuance of a magazine, and before 
the advent of the typewriter, when 
manuscripts of the most illegible sort 
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were hurled at the head of the poor 
compositor and reader, their positions 
were most unenviable. It was no won- 
der, then, that very gross errors crept 
into the pages of the periodical press ; 
and, indeed, considering the number of 
processes that a publication must pass 
through before it reaches the hands of 
the public, the wonder is that so few 
mistakes escape the critical eye of 
editors and proof-readers. 
These first proofs are 
taken on paper about 
twenty inches long, and, 
after errors are corrected 
and changes by author or 
editor made, the type is 
arranged into pages. 

If the article be an 
illustrated one, the en- 
gravings are then set in 
the pages and the type 
matter arranged around 
them in accordance with 
a ‘‘dummy ’’furnished by 
the publisher. This ‘‘dum- 
my’’ consists of a number 
of blank pages with im- 
pressions of the engrav- 
ings pasted thereon in the 
relative positions it is de- 
sired they should occupy. 
Further proofs are taken 
to see that the make- 
up is correct, after which 
the pages of type, as 
made up, are placed upon 
a stone table and an 
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iron frame, called a 
‘‘chase,’’ is placed 
around them and they 
are wedged tightly in 
it with the quoins, so 
that these hundreds of 
thousands of — small 
types may be lifted 
with the same facility 
and surety as though 
they were one solid 
piece of lead. This 
part of the work is 
termed by printers 
“locking up,’’ and 
when thus locked up 
the pages are ready 
for the  electrotyper. 
After the plates are re- 
turned from the foun- 
dry they are placed in a large chase in 
proper position so that, if a sheet were 
printed from them and folded, the pages 
would be brought in numerical order. 

It is in the press-room where all the 
care and painstaking hitherto exercised 
may be made of no avail if other than 
the best workmen are employed ; for, 
in this age of engravings and etchings, 
did not the pressman thoroughly under- 
stand his work, a blurred and indistinct 
impression would mar what would other- 
wise have been a beautiful work of art. 

When the finger is passed over the 
surface of a fine engraving it feels as 
smooth as glass, and it is a continued 
source of wonder to the uninitiated— 
and a problem that many printers even 
cannot solve—how such ‘‘cuts’’ can be 
be made to print at all. 
But before patience and 
skill vanish all obsta- 
cles. Time, too, is an 
important factor in this 
department, as not only 
does the ‘‘ make-ready”’ 
of a sixteen-page form 
take many hours, but 
weeks are consumed 
in ‘‘ running off’’ the 
large edition of the 
magazine. 

The sheets pass from 
the press-room to the 
bindery, and here may 
be found many ingen- 
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ious devices for putting 
the separate sheets and 
folios into book form. 
After the signatures (a 
‘‘signature’’ being six- 
teen pages) have been 
folded by a corps of 
‘\ deft-fingered girls, they 
piled on shelves, 
arranged to accommo- 
date many hundred 
thousand _ signatures, 
where they remain un- 
til the completion of the 
printing and folding of 
the last or eighth sig- - 
nature, when they are 
placed in order on the 
collating machine, as 
shown in the illustra- 
tion. Before Mr. F. C. Nunemacher 
invented this perpendicular machine, 
the collating or gathering together of 
the different sections that go to make 
the complete book had usually been 
done by placing the sections or piles in a 
row upon long tables and the employé, 
in gathering, walked back and forth, or 
the sections were placed upon a large 
table of circular form which revolved 
slowly, bringing each pile of sections 
before the operator. But the new ma- 
chine, besides being capable of running 
at a much higher rate of speed, takes 
up only one-fourth the space of the old 
one, and facilitates considerably the 
execution of this portion of the work. 
The next step in the mechanical pro- 
cess is to stitch the sections together ; 
which is done by wire 
stitching machines, one 
of which is shown in 
these pages. ‘This ma- 
chine takes the wire 
and automatically forms 
staples, and, after fore- 
ing them through the 
magazine as collated, 
clinches them firmly to- 
gether ; then the covers 
are glued on and the 
copies that are to be 
trimmed are sent to 
the cutting machine, 
where, with-an exceed- 
ingly sharp knife, fifty 
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at a time have their edges 
cut all round, and the mag- | 
azine is ready to go to the 
mailing-room. 

The mailing is no small 
part of the business of get- 
ting out a popular maga- 
zine. With thousands of 
subscribers on the list, and 
a copy for each one having 
to be wrapped up sepa- 
rately, not to mention the 
thousands that go to news- 
dealers, ample arrange- 
ments must be made for 
the speedy and accurate 
execution of this work. That subscrib- 
ers may not be disappointed by failing 
to receive their magazines regularly, a 


very elaborate system of checking has 
been adopted, and the infrequency of 
complaints is a testimonial to the effi- 
ciency of the service rendered. 

The business of the magazine di- 
vides itself naturally into two branches, 
the circulation and the advertising 
departments, each with its chief, and 
his various assistants. More failures in 
literary journalism in the South are 
traceable to insufficient capital and in- 
efficient business management than to 
all other causes combined. To the 
careful attention given this branch of 
the business is largely due the fact 
that the SoUTHERN has a wider circu- 
lation than was obtained by the com- 
bined subscriptions of all preceding 
magazines published in its field. Its 
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representatives are ex- 
tending its acquaintance, 
claiming good-will for its 
editors and its ideal, leav- 
ing friends, champions, 
and missionaries wherever 
they go; while at the 
home office their efforts 
are directed and supple- 
mented, accounts are kept 

| and correspondence car- 
ried on with several 
thousand retail news deal- 
ers, and minute care and 
systematic attention are 
given to all the routine 

which the business necessitates. As 
the reading public increases, the in- 
fluence of the magazine is widened, 
and it becomes a liberal educator in the 
department of science, art, and the va- 
rious branches of knowledge. The 
SOUTHERN ’S ideal is to be the exponent 
of what is best in Southern thought and 
achievement. It does not appeal to 
sectional prejudice, nor solely to local 
pride; but, while giving preference to 
local coloring, it aims to present a lit- 
erature that will bear transportation 
without losing its flavor. 

As we have previously said, it is of 
the first importance that the leading 
ideas of the South, those on which the 
interests of her people largely depend, 
those which underlie the policies nec- 
essary to the maintenance of her dig- 
nity and prosperity, shall be constantly 
and emphatically presented and ex- 
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widest circulation. That which is idio- 


Carolus Brenner. 


sion, must be preserved in our literature 
and even be given a degree of empha- 
sis; but we must bear in mind that no 
literature can be successful and exert a 
wide and permanent influence, unless 
it have merit enough to make it cosmo- 
politan—unless it depicts types and 
portrays passions and emotions which 
are universal in human interest. The 
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pounded. Her traditions and opinions 
should be preserved and given the 


syncratic, both in thought and expres- 


AS THE MOONFLOWER BLOWS. 
BY NANNIE FITZHUGH MACLEAN. 
ORTH from her long, green-shrouded silence steals 


A prescient perfume to the waiting moon— 
Pledge of joy’s fullness to her soul that feels 


South is a large and populous section 
of our great country. She has a dis- 
tinctive character, which her own peo- 
ple ought to be able to express and 


Frank L Stanton. 


preserve in her own publications; and 
the writers who record and interpret 
the emotions, aspirations, and convic- 
tions of her people, who. give vivid 
and enduring expression to the ideas 
she values most, and seek to per- 
petuate the memories she loves best, 
are, and ought to be, dear to all her 
children. 


Only the sorrow of the deep night’s noon ; 
Naught but the pain and unnamed shuddering fear 
That stirs her being to the close-sheathed heart; 
Nor knows her hour of blessedness so near. 
So thou, dear heart of mine, dost shrink and start. 
The pale-wreathed markings on her garments grow 
In widening beauty till the heaven-set hour 
When folds her sorrow’s shrouding back, and lo! 
In spirit whiteness bursts the ripened flower. 
So thou, in blossomed fullness of the white 


And perfect soul, shinest forth at noon of night. 
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A FAVORED DAUGHTER OF THE SOUTH. 


BY CAROLINE WARDLAW MARTIN. 


HE most charming of the clever 
women I have met,’’ said Matthew 
Arnold, ‘‘is Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
She isso womanly.’’ Bishop Potter in- 


sisted that she treated the foibles of so- 
ciety more effectively than hecould treat 
them. These are two characteristic 
estimates of a favored daughter of the 
South, and they are representative of 
the regard and esteem with which 


she is held by the English-speaking 
world on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Loving and lovable, nobly born and 
gently bred, an adored wife, a fond 
mother, the beneficent influence in a 
home full of the sunshine of love, a 
well established favorite in the best 
social and literary circles of England 
and America, Mrs. Harrison lightly 
dips her pen and easily flow her stories, 
sparkling with her own brightness, 
possessing a vigor and ease of style 
which is never ‘‘out of tune,’’ and a 
pungency of phrase which is ever re- 
strained by an unerring judgment and 
taste. 

To the thousands of clan-loving 
Southerners who hold dear the blood 
of ancestors, who never tire of their 
idolatry of lineage, it will be no sur- 
prise to learn that the development of 
talent for authorship began some cent- 
uries ago in the literary trend of her 
remote grandfathers ; for truly has she 
been called a ‘‘segment of history.’’ 
Allow me to unfold a page from the 
annals of Mrs. Harrison’s ancestry—a 
faithful transcript from the blue book 
of a venerable and venerated family. 

In the Carys of Devonshire, from 


whom the first in Virginia came out 
in 1649, were various men of letters, 
notably Lord Faulkland and the Henry 
Cary who translated Dante. The Fair- 
faxes had among them the third Lord 
‘*General for the Parliament,’’ a great 
lover of verse-making ; Bryan Fairfax, 
the antiquarian, and Edward Fairfax, 
the poet and translator of Tasso; and 
in latter days, Mary Fairfax, after- 
wards Mrs. Summerville, the great ase 
tronomer, whose immediate family Mrs. 
Harrison visited when in Scotland a 
few years ago as a guest at Maxton 
House in the Abbotsford region. Sir 
William and Lady Ramsay-Fairfax 
have a most interesting collection of 
Mrs. Summerville’s literary relics and 
put into Mrs. Harrison’s hands for her 
entertainment when at Maxton House. 

Mrs. Burton Harrison was Constance 
‘Cary, of Fairfax County, Virginia. 
‘*Vaucluse,’’ the residence of her ma- 
ternal grandfather, Thomas IX. Lord 
Fairfax, was her home during many 
years of her mother’s early widowhood. 
It was there she received her first im- 
pressions of the vicinage of aristocratic 
old Alexandria, which have found rec- 
ord in what some of her critics have 
declared to be her best work, ‘‘ Bel- 
haven Tales.’’ 

Mrs. Harrison’s childhood waspassed 
in the atmosphere of all that. is most 
typical of Virginia allegiance to tradi- 
tion. Fed upon the romantic histories 
of the family from which she was de- 
scended, of an eager mind, rapid in de- 
cision, firm of purpose, but dominated 
by the picturesque, she grew to maid- 
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Hallway of the Harrison Home. 


enhood a true daughter of her State. 
Those who would attribute character- 
istics of heredity may note the origin 
of Mrs. Harrison’s literary bias in the 
great founder of American democracy. 
Her father, Archibald Cary of Carys- 
brook, in Virginia, was the son of 
Virginia Randolph, the ward and pupil 
of Thomas Jefferson, and sister of his 
son-in-law Thomas Mann Randolph. 
It was at the drawing-room at Monti- 
cello, in a spot still pointed out, that 
Jefferson gave his ward in marriage to 
his own grand-nephew, Wilson Jeffer- 
son Cary of Carysbrook. It must be 
noted further that Mrs. Harrison’s pa- 
ternal stock jis descended from the 
brother of that. James Blair, of Wil- 
liam and Mary College, who may be 
considered to have brought letters into 
the colony. 

Mrs. Wilson Jefferson Cary was her- 
self an author of no small vogue in the 
Virginia of her day. Certain small 
unforgotten volumes of the school of 
Mrs. Edgeworth and Hannah Moore 


are still to be found on bookshelves, 
which bear witness to her quaintly 
sensible and humorous style in placid 
contrast to the Randolph nature which 
found its efflorescence in that near kins- 
man who signed himself Randolph of 
Roanoke. In maternal impetus to lit- 
erary pursuits, Mrs. Harrison was not 
lacking. Her mother, Monnimia Fair- 
fax, wielding a graceful pen, had writ- 
ten a number of stories and sketches of 
marked merit. Mrs. Cary, beautiful, 
gifted, of heroic mold, went into the 
hospitals of the Confederacy and left 
there undying record of her noble wom- 
anhood as a volunteer nurse. To her 
influence, training and intimate com- 
panionship, lasting until her death in 
New York, in 1875, when her grand- 
children had arisen to call her blessed, 
her only daughter owes the best inspi- 
ration of her life. 

In what an old world happy daily 
life Constance Cary matured, we can 
read in her own reminiscences. Little 
Ursula in ‘‘ Flower de Hundred’’ was 
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no spirit sylph, but a counterfeit pre- 
sentment of her historian’s own youth. 
What Nutt did, Constance Cary did 
before her, devouring Shakspere, re- 
producing all the dramas in her doll’s 
house, inditing sentimental epistles 
from Helena to Hermia and sending 
them off to a cousin across the country 
‘to be received and held by an unroman- 
tic father. 

It was, thanks to two maiden great- 
aunts, with a voracious appetite for 
romantic literature that she had access 
to much of which a modern damsel 
knows only in diluted extracts prepared 
for school-room use. Richardson and 
Fielding and the other eighteenth cen- 
tury novelists were read in happy igno- 


rance that they had ever been proscribed 
as unnecessary to a genteel education. 
She lived in a world of imagination. 
That was enough, and nothing was too 
uninteresting if only it contained con- 
versation, as did the favored books of 
‘* Alice in Wonderland.’’ Scott was 
an inexhaustible mine. Old numbers 
of Blackwood’s Magazine were res- 
cued from high shelves, and we can 
see the eager little red-haired maiden, 
with piles of dusty ancient books, obliv- 
ious of the world and curled in a win- 
dow seat the long afternoons through. 
The first modern book which Miss 
Cary owned was a copy of De Quincey’s 
‘‘Opium Eater,’’ soon mated by a much 
cherished ‘‘ Mill on the Floss.’’ She 
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was always writing stories, poems, 
everything which could voice an active 
imagination. 

Shortly after the war Miss Cary went 
abroad with her mother and there lived 
forsome time. Returning to this coun- 
try she was married to Mr. Burton 
Harrison, ex-Secretary of President 
Jefferson Davis, at St. Ann’s Church 
in Westchester county, N. Y., from 
‘‘Morrisania,’’ the house of her uncle 
Gouverneur Morris. Settled in New 
York, whither her husband had come 
to practice law after the downfall of 
the Confederacy, Mrs. Harrison spent 
several domestic years of literary inac- 
tivity. Inthe July number of the old 
Scribner’s Magazine for 1876, there 
appeared over her name an article en- 
titled ‘‘A Little Centennial Lady.’’ 
This was an account of the quaint 
diary of domestic events kept by her 
great-aunt, little Sally Fairfax, of Tol- 
ston, in Virginia, the pet of General 
Washington. It was well received and 
widely quoted by the press. Thus en- 
couraged, Mrs. Harrison published, in 
1878, in the ‘‘Half-hour Series’’ of 
Messrs. Harper Brothers, ‘‘Golden 
Rod,’’ a story of Mt. Desert, the fic- 
tional reminiscence of a summer’s ling- 
ering on the isle where tradition, says 
Talleyrand, first saw the light. This 
slender booklet has had an unceasing 
sale ever since, and, in 1892, was repub- 
lished by the Harpers, with other short 
stories, inthe volume entitled ‘‘ An Idel- 
weissof theSierras.’’ In1881 appeared 
‘‘Helen Troy,’’ a tale of society in New 
York and the Berkshire Hills of Mas- 
sachusetts. It contains a foreshadow- 
ing of the literary methods of the 
‘‘Anglomaniacs,’’ though more timid 
in touch, and was well noticed by the 
English press. A diligent and con- 
scientious interest in the development 
and practice of modern decorative art, 
then in the heyday of its popular edu- 
cation, induced Mrs. Harrison to col- 
lect, enlarge and rewrite a number of 
articles which appeared in the ‘‘ Art In- 
terchange,’’ the ‘‘Art Amateur’’ and 
similar publications, afterward collect- 
ed into a volume entitled ‘‘Woman’s 
Handiwork in Modern Homes.’’ The 
art and fancy which play through this 
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technical treatise have made it a book 
to be read by many a layman with in- 
terest. Such sprightly instruction we 
may imagine Rosalind to have given 
her maidens over their tapestries, when 
the vagaries of the Forest of Ardennes 
were whispered among the girls as 
gossip of the past. 

The clamoring of her sons for oft- 
repetition of a wonderful series of 
fairy-tales invented as they went along, 
led to the publication of the ‘‘Old- 
Fashioned Fairy Book,’’ in 1884, and, 
in 1885, the ‘‘Bric-a-Brac Stories,’’ 
which latter volume was illustrated by 
the charming pencil of Walter Crane. 
Both of thesechildren’s books appeared 
also in England under various titles. 
The founding of a charming summer 
home, ‘‘ The Sea Urchins,’’ at Mt. Des- 
ert, mainly in honor of these same 
sons, was described in a story for other 
children called ‘‘ Bar Harbor Days.”’ 

Turning her interest to the series of 
comedies, produced by amateur play- 
ers at Lenox and in New York during 
several years, she allowed them to be 
afterwards printed under the title of 
‘Short Comedies.’’ Their production 
netted something like thirty thousand 
dollars for various charities. 

On June 2, 1888, Professor Charles 
Carroll, of the University of New York, 
read a paper written by Mrs. Harrison, 
by invitation of the Governors, before 
the New York Historical Society, upon 
the ‘‘Fairfaxes in America.’’ This 
took place before a large and distin- 
guished audience, the society afterward 
extending a vote of thanks for her val- 
uable contribution to history, which 
was voted a place in their archives. 
The association of this family with the 
Father of his Country, excited in their 
fair descendant a traditional interest 
which was more than patriotism, and 
led to a special study of Washington. 
In the Century Magazine appeared - 
successively the ‘‘ Home and House of 
Washington,’’ ‘‘ Washington at Mount 
Vernon after the Revolution,’’ ‘‘ Wash- 
ington in New York as President.’’ 
Of a germane interest was her history 
of ‘‘Colonel Wm. Bird, of Westover.’’ 

The last of these was in February, 
1890. Since that time Mrs. Harrison 
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has returned to her production of pure 
fiction. ‘‘Crow’s Nest,’’ a story of 
the war, had won no little praise in the 
Century Magazine in 1885, and now 
appeared a number of short stories in 
various publications. A ‘‘ Daughter 
of the South,’’ from the ‘‘Cosmopoli- 
tan,’’ was collected with others in a 
volume under that name, in 1891. But 
the story which attracted to Mrs. Har- 
rison’s work the. most general interest 
and wide literary recognition, was the 
‘‘Anglomaniacs,’’ appearing in 1889. 
The next year, in a far different and, 
to the author, a more sympathetic field 
was written ‘‘Flower de Hundred,”’ 
the tale of a Virginia plantation during 
the years of its prosperity and of its 
subsequent ruin by the war. Much 
of it was written through tears that 
blinded her to its merits or demerits as 
a work of art, but it has found general 
friends and sympathizers, especially in 
the South, but also in England and 
Scotland. ‘‘Crow’s Nest’’ and ‘‘ Bell- 
haven Tales’’ were published in 1892, 


by the Century Company. These ex- 
cursions into the grave domain of his- 
tory, although much to Mrs. Harrison’s 
taste, received through direct inherit- 
ance from her father, a careful and 
enthusiastic student of Virginia chron- 
icles and Americans in general, were 
found incompatible with her many 
duties, social, domestic and literary. 
The hours spent in libraries could not 
be abstracted from other things and so 
were reluctantly put aside for fiction. 
Mrs. Harrison dearly loved to escape 
to the alcoves of certain great libraries 
and bury herself for happy hours for- 
getting and forgot. 

In 1893, our author’s reputation was 
increased and solidified by ‘‘ Sweet Bells 
Out of Tune,’’ a story like the ‘‘ Anglo- 
maniacs’’ in subject. The spring and 
early summer of 1893 was spent ina 
delicious wandering in Morocco, Spain, 
and Italy, and the result has taken 
shape in a new story soon to appear in 
serial form, entitled ‘‘ An Errant Woo- 
ing.’’ <A fin-de-siecle novel entitled 
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‘*A Bachelor Maid,’’ treating many of 
the questions of the day, and giving 
glimpses of men and women in clubs 
and drawing-rooms of modern New 
York, is now running in the ‘‘Cent- 
ury.”’ 

Mrs. Harrison writes chiefly in win- 
ter, while all the busy life of New York 
is crowding around her, and the after- 
noons and evenings are spent in ming- 
ling with the society she describes, 
delineating its characteristic types, but 
never making direct portraits from the 
originals. While engaged in writing, 
her life is very much under the influ- 
enceofearly hours, regular exercise, and 
cheerful surroundings. She never leaves 
a task unfinished, and is not happy 
until the scheme undertaken is fully 
carried out. She is very painstaking 
and discriminating in her choice of 
words, subjecting her work to the most 
dispassionate criticism. 

‘* The Critic’’ says that her last two 
books have been much read in Eng- 
land, where she has many relatives 
and friends, and where ‘‘Flower de 
Hundred’’ appears to have made as 
favorable an impression as the ‘‘An- 
glomaniacs.’’ Her later stories are as 


room. 


rich in contemporaneous human inter- 
est as the brilliant novelette in whose 
pages the four hundred found their 
manifold absurdities so cleverly yet 
amiably exposed. 

‘*T should think that Mrs. Harrison 
would make no end of enemies by the 
way she impales society !’’ 

‘*On the contrary,’’ was the reply, 
‘*society is enchanted. It sees every 
one satirized but itself. You don’t 
suppose for a moment that Mrs. Van 
Benson and Mrs. Vernon recognize 
themselves. They do, however, rec- 
ognize some one else; and they smile 
at Mrs. Harrison’s clever characteriza- 
tion. In the first place, she does not 
paint any one person. She takes a 
composite photograph. The second 
reason is that people never see them- 
selves as others see them. If Mrs. 
Van Benson and Mrs. Vernon were 
real people instead of types, they would 
read ‘‘ Sweet Bells’’ aloud with particu- 
lar unction, and tell you that they 
know just such people as it lampoons, 
but they would not know that they 
saw such every time they looked in a 
glass. I have had people tell me that 
they have recognized such and such 
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persons in certain novels (not Mrs. 
Harrison’s) when I have known that 
they themselves were the originals of 
the pictures.’’ 

To some persons, the money value 
of a story is a criterion of its success, 
and we may remark that, though Mrs. 
Harrison has too much delicacy to 
speak of her business relations with 
her publishers, who are also her liter- 
ary friends, still those who are in a 
position to know say that only one or 
two of the most prominent of the au- 
thors on this side the Atlantic are paid 
so.munificently as she is, for a story. 
No sooner is it known that she has an- 
other story than expectation is on tip- 
toe. Publisher after publisher hurries 
to her house, to vie with one another 
in bids for what they are sure will be 
a ‘‘great hit.’’ It is a great delight to 
her to do all sorts of lovely and noble 
things with this money ; private chari- 
ties, souvenirs for friends, or adorn- 
ments, priceless because thus won, for 
her beautiful summer or winter home, 
and many an unseen benison falls from 
her hand, with a warm hand-clasp or 
heart-throb and a sunny helpful smile, 
into the homes of the needy. 


Though too highly bred to have any 
fierce feelings, yet she does abhor and 
eschew the brutal realistic analysis of 
morbid passion, such as is now the fad 
of the widely sold sensational novels of 
theday. With the authors of these she 
has nothing in common, and cannot 
conceive how their husbands and sons 
can conceal their mortification at find- 
ing on the news-stands such books by 
their wives and mothers. Whatsoever 
things are pure and good and lovely, 
wholesome and well-bred, these are her 
themes. In innumerable homes of re- 
finement and elegance on both sides of 
the Atlantic, around firesides, and in 
drawing-rooms, her stories are eagerly 
and safely read. 

Tothe praises that have been lavished 
upon her by a great and partial public 
she is neither deaf nor ungrateful, but 
the praise or criticism that goes to her 
heart’s core, that is most tenderly cher- 
ished and eagerly sought and fervently 
appreciated is that—wholly, frank and 
true—that comes from her sympathetic 
husband, or from her three fondly ad- 
miring sons, who are dearer to her than 
any other audience in all the world. 
One of her earlier books has printed, 
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upon its dedication page, the names of 
her sons, ‘‘To Fairfax, Frank, and 
Archibald,’’ and all her later stories 
are dedicated to them in her heart, if 
not in print. Whatthey like she knows 
‘‘will go’’; what they do not like is 
instantly cut out. They are her only 
confidants and the only critics she 
consults in her literary work, which, 
by the way, is to her a work of the 
greatest ease, in performance of which 
she is always happy, and over which 
she burns no midnight oil. When her 
son caught up the completed proof- 
sheets of her new ‘‘ Bachelor Maid’’ 
and, reading, said, ‘‘This is the real 
thing, mamma,”’ her delight knew no 
bounds. To be the author of any book, 
however successful, could never bring to 
his idolizing mother a fame so sweet as 
to be known as the mother of good, 
clever and handsome Frank Harrison, 
of Yale ’95. 

Her stories are read not in drawing 
rooms alone, but far away in western 
wilds, in forest hut, in prairie tent. 

‘‘Have you anything to read,’’ said 
one cowboy entering the domicile of 
another, in the midst of his rough but 
picturesque surroundings. 

‘“Yes; a magazine story by Mrs. 
Harrison, that every ranchman round 
has borrowed and thumbed and read ; 
I have just got it back to read 
again myself, and I’m*to put a bullet- 
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hole in the next man that takes it 
away.’’ 

From his languishing monotony in 
a Nashville cell a prisoner wrote to the 
Century Company enclosing the price 
and requesting in return one of her 
stories to brighten the long hours. 

An American lady, lately returned 
from a year abroad, says: ‘‘On the 
Nile, on transatlantic steamer deck, in 
Madrid, under famous Murillos, in and 
about the Alhambra, everywhere that 
English-speaking people do congre- 
gate, tourists were discussing ‘Sweet 
Bells,’ following with thrilling interest 
the anguish, the pain, the ecstasy, the 
peace, the tear-stained pathos, the smile 
illumined joy of her heroine.’’ Of 
‘‘Sweet Bells’’ Mrs. Ritchie Thack- 
eray said that it is the best represen- 
tationof English manners that has been 
made by an alien. 

We may say of Mrs. Harrison’s style 
what Dr. Eggleston finely said of Al- 
drich. One is carried away by the 
brilliancy of the witty talk of the 
writer, that fascinates by its rapid and 
delightful sallies. And it is just this 


light and brilliant touch that imparts 
vivacity to literature, that more than 
anything else marks the artist, who 
makes you feel the weight of the 
thought without letting you feel heavi- 
ness of expression, who floats the idea 
to you upon airy wings. 
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THE STOLEN DOG. 


BY HOWARD HELMICK. 


(Frontispiece by the Author.) 


“COME people think it no sin to be sthealin’ dogs, game-cocks, 

an’ sich as that, but the Lord have mercy on us, and forgive 

us our sins! I niver could do the like o’ that, though I do be 

lookin’ at them and wishing for them. But that wasn’t the 

way with Dan Turloch, of Oughterard, who sthole Patsy Joyce’s 
bull tarrier, an’ him a-livin’ nixt door and niver suspicted. 

‘* Patsy had a famous bull tarrier, ivery hair of him shnow 
white. In all Connemara there wasn’t a dog that could aqual 
him for rats and badgers. Dan had a great wish for the dog, and 
thried to buy it, but nothing in the wide wurrerld could have 
bought that dog from Patsy Joyce. He would as soon thought 
of sellin’ wan o’ his own childer. Well, wan day, when Patsy 
was away at Galway fair, the tarrier dishappeared. Hide nor 
hair of the baste could not be found, though Patsy could ate 
nather breakfast nor supper for the loss o’ his dog. 

‘*Now, Dan Turloch had stholen the dog, and for a couple o’ 
days kipt him hid under the sthandin’ bed in the back room. He 
painted a black spot around his oie, forninst his'owner identifyin’ 
him. But the tarrier began sich a yelpin’, that Dan thought 
it safer to bring him out and tie him up in a dark corner behind 
the half door. 

‘‘A dozen times a day did Patsy go into the shoemaker’s 
cabin to lamint the loss of his dog. At last he sphied my boyho 
tied up in the corner a-waggin’ his tail and a-grinnin’ at him with 
all his moight. 

‘**Ah, I’m lost intirely without me little tarrier,’ says 
Patsy; ‘but where did you git that wan?’ he asked, making 
out the dog where he was tied up. 

‘** Sure that’s a little thing I bought from Murphy the tinker. 
He wint past yisterday and was conshumed for the want of a 
dhrink. I gave him the price of a quart, and I got the dog.’ 

‘** He seems very friendly with sthrangers,’ says Patsy, still 
skinnin’ his oie at the tarrier, ‘and mine was always very savage 
with sthrangers.’ 

‘*“This wan is not,’ says Dan; ‘sure that’s always the way 
with thim tinker’s dogs.’ 

‘**Tt’s mostly, I may say, altogither the make of me own, 
exceptin’ the black spot on his oie, and mine was shnow white, 
ivery hair of him.’ Patsy wint on, still wonderin’ at the dog 
waggin’ his tail with sich friendship to him; ‘but, even without 
that same black spot on his oie, he’s not the same, for that 
tarrier ain’t savage with sthrangers as mine was, for see how he 
wags his tail at me!’ 

‘Two days after, whin Patsy saw Dan sell the dog to Denis 
the drover, for a pound, he told Denis to be on the watch-out 
for his shnow white tarrier.’’ 
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HAT sun-steeped June day was 
drawing toa close, quietly, quiet- 
ly. The blistering sun itself, after 
wheeling ali day through swimming 
vapors, seemed to pause in a scintillant 
tremor above the purple Tennessee 
hills; the shadows were long and cool. 
The street ran east and west, choked 
with thick-leafed trees, so that the hot 
sunshine touched only the gables of the 
highest houses, and the rest was grate- 
fulshade. The piazzas were nearly all 
occupied ; the day’s business was over ; 
the delivery wagons had made their 
rounds; the heads of families were look- 
ing over the evening paper. The young 
fellows at the boarding-house on the 
corner were smoking cigarettes on the 
steps and railings, and in the deep 
piazza of the green-blinded white house, 
among the magnolias, DuVal and Kitty 
Norton talked lazily away the idle hour 
that preceded tea-time. 

The smell of tea-roses came up 
through the lawn, and a pale young 
man, with a white straw hat tilted over 
his eyes, drifted indolently along the 
sidewalk with his hands in his pockets. 

‘* Billy, whois that man ?’’ demanded 
Kitty Norton. ‘‘He’s been passing 
here nearly every day since we’ve been 
living here.’’ 

‘““That—why, that’s—howdy, Bob! 
—that’s Payne—my friend Bob Payne. 
I told you about him, you know.”’ 

The young man saluted as DuVal 
spoke, raising his hat and bowing pro- 
foundly. 

‘*Oh ! the wonderful Mr. Payne!’’ the 
girl exclaimed, in alow voice. ‘‘ Well, 
I heard he was supercilious.’’ 

‘‘And his appearance confirms the 
rumor?’’ asked DuVal. 

‘‘Of course. Are you very great 
friends?’’ 

‘IT know him quite well,’’. DuVal 
said. ‘‘He’s not supercilious.”’ 
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The bird, a nest; the spider, a web; man, friendship.—PROVERBS OF WILLIAM BLAKE. 


‘“Then why does he walk as if he 
really owned all the property along 
this street and placed a very poor val- 
uation on it besides ?’’ 

She watched Payne as he slowly dis- 
appeared among the trees. She wasa 
dainty, dark-eyed young woman, under 
twenty, witha recurrent glad-humored 
smile. She wore a pink gown, and as 
she languidly munched caramels out of 
the package DuVal had brought, she 
swung her hammock gently, her hand 
on the back of his chair. 

‘“That’s the way with you women,’’ 
DuVal said, reflectively. ‘‘ You go by 
appearances and face values, and that 
sort of thing. Payne’s really a down- 
right good fellow. He is, with the 
exception of myself, the most interest- 
ing man in Knoxville.’’ 

‘Is he as modest as you are?’’ 

‘*Nearly.’’ 

‘“Then why is he so unpopular ?’’ 

‘‘He isn’t—with me and _ several 
others, who know him well.’”’ 

‘‘Why haven’t you brought him 
around to see me?”’ 

‘‘T hoped you wottldn’t ask that—’’ 

‘*T take it back!’’ 

‘‘— Because Payne’s peculiar. You 
see, he’s most abnormally fearful of 
getting into circumstances where he 
will be bored —’’ 

‘‘And you saw to it that he didn’t 
fall in with me! I like the way you 
bring that in!’’ 

‘*But he renounces active social life 
altogether.’’ 

‘*Well, understand that I’m of- 
fended. But where did he get the 
idea that society is so dreadfully full 
of such circumstances ?’’ 

‘Perhaps I stated it wrongly. Say 
that Payne is too lazy—or too sincere : 
that’s as may be—to sustain the bland 
respectabilities under pressure of bore- 
dom. Say that he doesn’t care for 
society. He is popularly believed to 
be as cold-blooded as a snake. But 
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nobody ascribes so faint an importance 
to what is said about him as he does 
himself.’’ 

‘‘ What a crowning insult to public 
opinion !’’ 

‘‘Payne confided to me,’’ DuVal 
went on, leaning forward, resting his 
elbows on his knees and touching his 
finger-tips together, and speaking with 
an amused smile, ‘‘that he would 
doubtless have found a certain pleasure 
in feeling that twenty-five or thirty of 
his acquaintance would be sympathet- 
ically interested when an attack of dys- 
pepsia confined him to his room or 
warmly congratulatory over the an- 
nouncement of his engagement, should 
that remote and improbable contin- 
gency be precipitated —’’ 

What a conception of popularity !’’ 

‘‘_ But he felt that the exertion to 
the necessary complaisance would be 
too high a price for such sensations, 
and he shrank incompetent from the 
effort. But Payne’s really a good fel- 
low.”’ 

‘*That’s like you,’’ said Kitty Nor- 


ton, with a serious, generous flashing 


of theeyes. ‘‘You’re always running 
counter-claim to calumny! But it 
seems to me that the list of your friend’s 
acquaintance would be rather re- 
stricted. Whom does he know?’’ 

‘‘Well, there’s Taylor, a richly 
unlettered newspaper man, and Dr. 
Killough, whom you know of course, 
and myself—but mostly myself. What 
he finds in me to meet his peculiar de- 
mand, intellectual or otherwise, is quite 
beside my comprehension.’ 

‘*The affinity of personal antitheses, 
perhaps,’’ she suggested. 

‘Tf there’s anything in that ancient 
theory it solves it all beautifully. Payne 
is something of a cynic—or claims to 
be—and possesses what we call in 
painting lowness of tone, and beyond 
these he is bookish, frightfully book- 
ish.”’ 

‘* All of which things you are not.”’ 

‘‘ Assuredly not. I am, to all appear- 
ances and according to accepted belief, 
insurmountably commonplace, as men 
of virtue and talent and modesty 
sometimes are. And I’m loud, by Bac- 
chus. Don’t you think I’m loud?”’ 
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‘*Odiously so. That demoniacal way 
you guffaw at your own jokes is loud- 
ness embodied ; there’s something loud 
in the height of your collar, and no one 
but a loud man would wear such steely 
blue trousers—especially if he were 
pink, like you are, and had blond 
hair—’ though I must say it does curl 
real handsomely. Do you use curling 
tongs or kids? And you smell of ci- 
gars.”’ 

‘*Good cigars, too,’’ said DuVal. 
‘*T didn’t tell you that Payne was 
going away to-morrow, did I? He’s 
going to Europe—going to travel a 
while and then study music at Munich. 
He has a really fine voice, and he’s 
decided to train for the operatic stage.”’ 

‘Is he ambitious?’’ 

‘‘In a quiet sort of way. There’s 
something almost indolent in the easy 
patience with which he nourishes his 
ambition. But he’s madedistinct strides 
—works a few hours every day. That’s 
how you happen to see him pass here 
so often—he goes up and wrestles an 
hour or so in the afternoons with old 
Professor Kleist. He’ll get there—I’ve 
a right to use that word, being a loud 
man.”’ 

‘‘How did you come to know this 
exclusive gentleman, anyway?’’ Miss 
Norton blew the empty bon-bon sack 
full of air and popped it, out of mere 
desire to do something useless. 

‘*Payne? Why, bless you, we went 
to school together. Had a fight, one 
day, in the tan-bark down in the corner 
of the recess-yard.’’ 

‘*Which whipped?’’ asked the girl, 
rolling the exploded paper sack into a 
hard wad. 

‘*Which you reckon ?’’ 

‘*Payne,’’ said Kitty, promptly. 

‘‘No,’’ said Billy DuVal, solemnly, 
‘it wasadraw. Neither of us whipped. 
But we fought viciously. And after 
that we were rather afraid of each other 
and treated each other politely, until 
we got to be fast friends.’’ 

‘‘ Being friends, you could naturally 
dispense with such a formal commod- 
ity as politeness.’’ 

‘*As a matter of course.’’ 

‘‘Why don’t you go abroad with 
him?’’ 
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‘*What for?’’ 
study art.’’ 
can do that here.’’ 

‘Then to cultivate cosmopolitanism 
and the esthetic virtues?’’ 

‘*T’m virtuous enough, and besides 
I haven’t the ducats, as Payne has. 
Look here, Kitty Norton, wheredid you 
learn so many big words?’’ 

‘’They are big words for such a 
little girl, aren’t they?’’ she cried, 
with a bright affectation of childish 
pride. 

‘*Somebody’s fine Italian hand here, 
certainly. You’re forever making an 
understudy of some kind. Your friend 
Miss Reeves, isn’t it?’’ 

Kitty paused concessively. 

‘You ought to know her, Billy. 
She’s a wonderful woman.’’ 

‘*Oh, I’ve met her,’’ DuVal said, a 
little disdainfully. ‘‘ And I don’t like 
her.”’ 

‘“You don’t? Why?’’ Kitty’s eyes 
opened very wide: 

DuVal was silent for a moment. 

‘‘T’ve exchanged only a half-dozen 
or so words with the girl. She’s intel- 
ligent, I’ll admit that.’’ 

‘Then why don’t you like her?’’ 

‘“’There’s a way I have,’’ he said, 
slowly, ‘‘of judging people by intu- 
ition, and not by any process—any 
intellectual process of consideration or 
discernment. The judgment goes on 
record in what I call my Book of Divine 
Prejudice—my psychical res judicate. 
There’s sometimes an argument within 
myself, conscious or unconscious, that 
there is a definite and valid reason sup- 
porting the judgment, and which fate 
may or may not disclose, some day. 
And concerning which I am meanwhile 
contentedly indifferent, serenely incu- 
rious.’ 

‘‘You’re a great man to talk about 
people using big words!”’ 

‘*And I’ve reached a verdict in the 
case of your stylish and brilliant East- 
ern friend,’’ DuVal went on. 

‘* Adverse, of course ?”’ 

‘* Clearly adverse.’’ 

She looked at him quizzically, with 
half-closed eyelids. 

‘“Some day you'll change your 
mind,’’ she affirmed. 
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‘** Possibly,’’ he admitted, with a 
slight toss of his head. ‘‘I don’t care 
to meet any more women, just now,’’ 
he added, in a different tone. ‘‘I’ve 
got my painting—and I’ve got you to 
talk to.’’ 

‘*You’re very kind,’’ she said, sim- 
ply, coloring somewhat. His head was 
very near her as he sat by the ham- 
mock, and she fell to wondering if he 
could hear her breathing, which seemed 
to her to quicken and grow audible. 

‘“There’s Payne coming back,’’ he 
said, rising. ‘‘ I reckon join him.”’ 

‘‘Won’t you stay to tea?’’ 

‘“Much ’bliged. Payne and I are 
going to dine together, as he calls it.’’ 

‘*Come back again,’’ she urged, in 
a gentle voice, looking anywhere but 
in his eyes. 

‘*Ves,’’ he said, and took himself 
down the graveled walk, calling 
‘*Payne! Payne!’’ 

The long distinct shadows had ceased 
altogether, the sun was swallowed up 
in a splendid mist, and a yellow warb- 
ler swept straight through the spray of 
the fountain, alighted on an oleander, 
stood up and sang. 

A young woman with yellow hair, 
and serene blue eyes, in a softly rust- 
ling white gown, came out on the 
piazza ; she looked clean and cool and 
refined ; she was delicately odorous of 
violet-water. 

‘‘Did you get a good nap, dear?”’ 
Kitty asked, in a fond voice. 


‘*Ramous,’’ said the other, with a 
bright smile. ‘‘ How did you get on 
with—him ?”’ 


‘*Oh, I was very reserved. And I 
said various cutting things, I’d have 
you know! I’m sure you would ap- 
prove !”’ 

‘That is the only way,’’ said the 
yellow-haired young woman, with ‘a 
wise air of affirming what is only a 
truism. ‘‘ You mustn’t let him know 
that you think a great deal of him.’’ 

‘* But I wanted to !’’ burst out Kitty. 

‘‘But you mustn’t. Do love 
him very much ?’’ 

‘*QOh,’’ cried Kitty, in a tone some- 
thing like despair, ‘‘I think he is—’’ 

There she bit her lips and put her 
arm around her friend’s slender waist, 
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walking up and down the piazza with 
her, looking upward with happy eyes. 
Her friend pressed her hand and laughed 
softly in a sympathetic way, and they 
both watched the two young men van- 
ishing beyond the line of trees. The 
sweet, warm twilight was beginning to 
reign. 

DuVal paused to light a cigar on the 
corner, and then, as he caught the step 
again with Payne, the latter asked : 

are those women ?’’ 

‘*Kitty Norton and Miss Reeves. I 
didn’t see Miss Reeves—I reckon she 
has just come down. She was asleep, 
Kitty said, and I didn’t ask for her, 
anyway. I went there to see Kitty. 
She’s entertaining the other girl for a 
week or so.”’ 

‘‘What kind of a creature is the 
Norton girl ?’’ asked Payne, lazily. 

‘*She’s a sweet little woman, I’11 tell 
you that. She’s the girl that came 
here from Memphis with her father a 
year or so ago. They’re located here. 
He’s in the coal business.’ 

‘*Ts she the black-haired one?’’ asked 


Payne, glancing back as they turned 
the corner. 
‘‘Yes. She’s a bright little trick, and 
she knows more than she lets on.’’ 
‘*For God’s sake, Billy, don’t marry 
any of these—these provincials—while 


I’m gone. ‘They haven’t the true cul- 
ture, you know.’’ Payne had lived 
in New York, once, for six months. 

‘‘T don’t know about that. I think 
you’re rather extreme. But I sha'n’t 
marry anybody. I’m consecrated to 
Art, you know,’’ added DuVal, with a 
mocking gesture that did not entirely 
destroy the seriousness of his words. 

‘You ought to go with me—’’ be- 
gan Payne. 

‘“My dear boy, don’t re-open that. 
I’ve thought it all out.”’ 

‘“You’ll stay here in this narrow, 
iron-clad town and stagnate, will you? 
It’s all very well to talk, and Knox- 
ville is big. enough to have trolley- 
cars, and old enough to havea history, 
but a man in your line needs the zs- 
thetié stimulus of plenty of congenial 
society—he needs atmosphere. And 
there’s no dodging the fact that you 
can’t get it here. One has to create the 
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atmosphere, and, for my part, I find 
it exhausting. It’s a needless strain. 
You get laudation enough, but from 
whom? A lot of kindly disposed women 
who say sweet things of your work, 
because they like you. But it isn’t 
discrimination.’ 

‘‘T’m going to stay here and work, 
and if there’s anything in me it will 
come out as well in Knoxville as in 
Paris, or Florence, or Rome.’’ 

‘*You’re a contumacious ass, Billy 
DuVal,’’ said Payne, smiling, with an 
incongruous undertone of admiration. 
‘‘Let’s go and dine a whole lot and 
drink a ‘passel o’ licker,’ as Taylor 
says.”’ 


II. 


It was near the middle of the bright 
October afternoon when Dr. Killough, 
coming down the steps of DuVal’s 
house in an abstracted way, ran al- 
most into the arms of Bob.Payne, who 
had just entered the gate. Payne 
looked stylish, prosperous, and gen- 
erally and confidently expectant, and 
Dr. Killough started and put out his 
hand in a surprised way. ‘‘Why, you 
old sinner! When did you get in?’’ 

‘I’m just up from the station,’’ 
Payne said, with a hurrying of his 
words. ‘‘I came around by DuVal’s 
studio—he wasn’t there, however. I 
haven't even been home yet. The old 
town looks just as it did when T left 
it, and that’s overtwo years ago. But 
I’m rather glad to get back, I confess. 
I read in a ‘Herald’ somebody sent 
me about DuVal getting his picture 
in the Academy and it made me some- 
how homesick. But I’ve had a great 
good time, Killough! You ought to 
have been with me, you and Billy. 
I’ve a million things to tell you. By 
the way, what’s that tan bark down 
there for? Anybody sick here?’’ 

“It’s DuVal himself. He’s awful 
sick,’’ said the young doctor. 

‘‘Not dangerous, is it?’’ demanded 
Payne, quickly. 

‘*Yes, it’s dangerous,’’ said the lit- 
tle physician, flatly. ‘‘It’s quite dan- 
gerous. I may as well tell you the 
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wiole of it now, Bob. Wehad acon- 
sultation this afternoon, four of us. 
It’s brain-fever, and we don’t expect 
him to live. There’s not one chance 
in ten thousand. He’s completely 
broken down—overworked. They tell 
me he’s been at it night and day. 
And there are traces of some kind 
of mental worry. He’s been work- 
ing too intently at one thing, I 
presume.’’ 

Payne stepped back a little and fixed 
his eyes for a moment on the other’s 
face; then he looked away aimlessly 
across the roofs of the houses, on which 
the clear October sunlight was falling, 
and tapped the gravel with his stick. 
He spoke suddenly in the despairing 
manner of a man who instantly appre- 
hends calamity. ‘‘Is he conscious? 
Can I go in to him?’’ 

‘‘He’s resting lightly under seda- 
tives. We have simply lost control of 
the case. We have been keeping every 
one out, excluding his family even. 
But you might go in. Perhaps you 
can quiet him. Wait here on the porch 
and I'll see if he’s wakeful.’’ 

The late afternoon was cool and 
calm ; the trees along the avenue were 
beginning to turn yellow and red. 
Payne walked lightly up and down the 
piazza, smoking a cigarette, his face in 
a frown. It was very quiet; occasion- 
ally there was a rattle of drays from 
the streets below and the sunshine 
glittered on the spokes of carriage- 
wheels. Payne blinked at the familiar 
beauty of everything. There were 
the mountains, blue, far off, with 
shadow-laden hollows and hazily rem- 
iniscent of boyish tramps and camps. 
The world seemed glamoured with sug- 
gestions of the old days. What made 
him think of that fierce fight with 
DuVal, that hot September afternoon 
in the school-yard? Was it the chil- 
dren who were coming and going in 
straggling groups with new books 
and much laughter? Or was it the 
tan-bark? 

‘‘You may come in,’’ said Dr. Kil- 
lough, showing the way, and dismiss- 
ing the nurse. DuVal wasasleep; his 
breathing was irregular and his face 
shrunken. Payne sat down beside the 
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bed, in a daze. The room was quiet 
and smelled of drugs; a fire of soft 
coal flamed in the grate and the ashes 
sifted gently through the bars. Payne 
sat in rigid silence for the better part 
of an hour and then DuVal stirred and 
opened his eyes, which were blood- 
shot and bright with pain. 

‘* Billy, how goes it?”’ 

‘* Back o’ my head,’’ said DuVal, 

half-articulately, irrelevantly. He ac- 
cepted Payne’s presence as a matter of 
course ; and after a pause he went on, 
feebly delirious : ‘‘She threw me, Bob ! 
Said she was tired of it. Tell you it cut 
me like a knife across the face and I 
worked like the devil to stop it, but it 
kept hurting and now it hurts in the 
back of my head. She had sympathy 
and discrimination.’’ He slurred his 
words together like a drunken man. 
‘’Scrimination,’’ herepeated. ‘‘’That’s 
what a man learns to like in a woman, 
after all. You saidthat, Bob. I used to 
talk Art with her. She seemed to un- 
derstand. You know what I think, 
Bob? I think—I laid out to tell you 
when you came—where the deuce you 
been all the time, Bob ?—I think she 
didn’t treat me quite . . . white, old 
man, as God lives she didn’t ! 
Ah, your breath smells of cigarettes, 
Bob; give me one, just a puff or 
two? . . . Oh, well, go to thunder, 
then!"’ 

Later, while Payne held his hand, 
he turned his poor, piteous face into 
his pillow, and, with the day, ceased 
to be; and Bob Payne went for two 
days without quite realizing what death 
meant. When he returned from the 
funeral to his room he wandered to the 
mantelpiece to get a pipe, and by ac- 
cident he picked up a short one, black 
to the mouthpiece, that DuVal had 
professed a proprietorship in during 
the days when all was well and DuVal 
was DuVal and not a poor, ghastly 
thing to be hidden under ground. 
Then, being something of a cynical 
dog, and loathing all manner of senti- 
ment, he put down that pipe care- 
fully, and lay down among the pillows 
and cursed aloud in a high nasal 
whine, redundantly and very mis- 
erably. 
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Miss Reeves was a tall and fair young 
woman, with a sweet white face and 
intelligent red lips; and on that April 
night, at Kitty Norton’s reception, she 
wore a black-lace ball-dress that suited 
her fine, slender figure remarkably 
well. It was quite late and everybody 
was dancing when she stepped, alone, 
into the almost deserted hall and saw 
Payne coming down the stairs with his 
hands in his pockets. 

‘“You!’’ she exclaimed, in a tone of 
agreeable surprise. ‘‘I didn’t expect 
this pleasure.’’ She waited for him at 
the foot of the stairs. ‘‘I thought you 
didn’t call here.’’ 

‘It was just a fancy,’’ he said, tak- 
ing her hand in a way that was, for 
him, almost eager, and smiling into 
her upturned face. ‘‘I was invited 
because Killough and some others of 
those boys made me call here one Sun- 
day afternoon. And I came for no 
other reason in the world than to see 
you.’’ 

‘‘T only asked,’’ she said, dropping 
her eyes, ‘‘because your severe and 
rather mysterious restrictions on our 
present hostess rendered such a thing 
as coming to her house rather inconsis- 
tent.’’ 

‘‘Let’s sit down,’’ he suggested. 
‘‘ Here—on the stairs. Where's every- 
body? Dancing? It is rather incon- 
sistent, but the end justifies the means. 
I mean that it’s worth while being a 
little inconsistent to get a glimpse of 
you. You are looking uncommonly 
regal!’’ 

They seated themselves on the stair- 
way—she above him, with her hands 
folded lightly over her knee, and lean- 
ing slightly back against the mass of 
smilax that enwreathed the banisters— 
he with his square shoulders against 
the wall, smiling upward. 

‘*You see,’’ he continued, in a low 
voice, ‘‘I had a theory that she was at 
the bottom of a very cruel thing that— 
that happened to the best friend I had 
in the world. I haven’t told you any- 
thing about it, ’though it’s tragic and 
uncommon enough to be interesting. 
‘The truth is, I’ve stewed over it until 
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wonder and anger have made me mor- 
bid on the subject, and I didn’t care 
to talk toany one about it. From what 
I knew already, and from casual infor- 
mation gathered from others—yourself 
principally—the matter changed from 
a mere theory into something more 
positive and definite. And that is why 
I made the remarks you speak of. I 
hate her !’’ 

‘“Who was that friend?’’ asked Miss 
Reeves, in a sympathetic voice, after a 
pause. 

‘‘T shall tell you all about it, some 
day. Maybe you know—or can guess, 
perhaps. I only told you this much 
to put myself right with you.”’ 

‘“You need not have told me for 
that; I was only curious; I did not 
dream of putting your motives under 
question,’’ she said, very gently. ‘‘I 


am too good a friend of yours for that. 
I trust—as I like to be trusted—en- 
tirely, or not at all.’’ 

‘‘How good that is of you! I believe 
I shall remember that always,’’ he said, 
‘‘always, as the finest thing I ever had 


a woman say to me.”’ 

There was a pause; fragments of 
Strauss and echoes of laughter and danc- 
ing came tothem. Miss Reeves bowed 
her head slightly, her locked palms 
still resting on her knee; the light 
from the chandelier above fell on the 
white shoulders and the smooth, grace- 
ful arms, and caught itself in little 
tendrils of her golden hair, which was 
drawn in classical bandeau folds from 
her interesting forehead, and coiled 
high in a sort of golden heap at the 
back of her head. 

‘‘What has come over you?’’ she 
said, smiling. ‘‘You seem restless— 
wrought with some new discovery.’’ 

He looked quickly into her eyes, 
admiringly, flushing slightly. 

‘*You are most supernaturally pene- 
trating to-night,’’ hesaid. ‘‘The truth 
is, I have something to say to you— 
something rather important—to me, at 
least. The discovery is not a new one 

that is, not very new; but the reso- 
lution to tell you about it is.’’ 

He spoke in a low voice, with a curi- 
ous breathlessness; at the sound of 
voices and the rustling of skirts in the 
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drawing-room to the left he paused. 
The edge of a white silk gown showed 
for a brief instant in the doorway, as if 
the possessor had turned at the thresh- 
old and retreated. 

‘“They’re gone,’’ said Miss Reeves, 
unconsciously betraying to the subtler 
perception her divination of the personal 
and private character of what he was 
about to say. ‘‘ Now tell me.’’ 

But the skirt reappeared, and Miss 
Norton swept into the hall. 

‘*Well!’’ she cried. ‘‘ This is really 
exclusive ! How do you do, Mr. Payne? 
No, don’t rise! I wouldn’t disturb you 
for the world! I do hope you two 
people will finally get acquainted !”’ 

‘‘Won’t you join us?’’ asked Payne, 
with an inscrutable smile. 

‘‘T have no idea of making myself 
utterly de ¢vop,’’ laughed the girl. ‘I 
see you are up to your old tricks of 
unsociability, Mr. Payne. You must 
come in by-and-by and sing some for 
us. Meanwhile I'll leave you alone in 
your glory. And I commend you to 
keep your senses about you. You are 
on the edge of a whirlpool.’’ 

‘*Ves?’’ said Payne, in the same 
tone. 

‘It’s my duty to tell you,’’ said Miss 
Norton, with a bright smile, coming 
nearer, ‘‘that she is a veritable queen 
of the chase, if you will pardon my 
mixed metaphors. She has turned 
more heads than there are steps on that 
staircase, and she brought one mighty 
nice man to the point right here in 
this—.”’ 

Her glance had been resting on 
Payne’s immovable, pale face, but 
when she caught Miss Reeves’ eye she 
stopped suddenly with a flush of con- 
fusion. 

‘‘Ves?’’ said Payne, again. 

‘‘That’s all,’’ she said, recovering 
herself quickly. ‘‘Do come in pres- 
ently—you must really show yourself 
around.’’ 

‘‘Merciful heavens!’’ she tremored 
to herself, when she had left the hall. 
‘‘T wonder if he really was—why, 
Bessie will poison me for this! But I 
don’t care! I don’t care! I think she 
acted abominably about Billy all the 
way through. If she hadn’t made me 
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be mean to him he might have liked 
me, and she didn’t care for him much 
atall. She only wanted—oh, I’m glad 
now that he knows. I’m glad! I’m 
glad!”’ 

But she really felt very grievously 
and passionately otherwise, and _be- 
cause of it—because she felt very bad 
indeed—she went into the thronged 
parlor and elected—ah, I think Om- 
nipotence has it in mind to bless such 
women, here or hereafter !—to be very 
gay—so very gay that Taylor told her 
she was getting most incontinently 
giddy again. 

But the others, when she had left 
them, sat in awkward silence, and 
Payne was thinking—mainly with his 
nerves. After a moment he relieved 
the situation ruthlessly. 

‘“Who was the man you ‘brought 
to the point’ here?’’ He tried to smile 
politely ; he felt his blood pounding. 

He had no right to ask the question, 
but she could not stand on her rights ; 
she yielded them with a sort of desper- 
ate composure. 

““Mr. DuVal,’’ she said, looking 
down. 

‘Oh, yes,’! said Payne, as if the 
matter were of slight importance. 
Then, giving his words a patent of 
carelessness, ‘‘We had better join 
the others, I think,’’ he said. ‘‘Don’t 
you?’? 

She was plainly deceived by his tone. 
DuVal would have marked it as too 
polite by far; he would have been able 
to tell her that Payne could only talk 
that way when the black devils of sud- 
den anger took him as to his heart. 
But then DuVal was dead. ‘‘ Haven't 
you something—interesting to tell 
me?’’ 

‘Tt was nothing,’’ he said, men- 
daciously, in the same tone, a little 
wearily. ‘‘It would probably bore 
you.”’ 

She had the courage to lift her eyes, 
so that they met his for one melting 
instant, and he discerned — though 
the perception gave him no pleasure 
or pain—that she understood. She 
arose and swept magnificently beside 
him as they entered the drawing- 


room. 
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IV. 


Near midnight, when he got into 
the street, the moon was rising above 
the tops of the houses. As he walked 
on, the stamping of the horses’ feet and 
the jocund profanity of the drivers 
lolling on the waiting line of car- 
riages died away, and he turned corner 
after corner before his thoughts and 
actions became reconnected. Then he 
stopped; in front of him was a ceme- 
tery, with its hills and hollows and 
great oak trees, and its multitude of 
monuments in the moonlight. He 
opened the dew-wet iron gate and 
wandered down the winding graveled 
thoroughfare, until near its end, in the 
newer part of the cemetery, he came 
to Billy DuVal’s grave, by itself in 
the dew, in a strip of bright moon- 
light. Payne did not acknowledge to 
himself that anything like sentiment 
had formed in him the intention to 
visit his dead friend’s grave; it seemed 
to him only a sudden fantastic impulse. 
He swished across the grass and sat 
down on a red-painted bench beside 
the grave, and stared at the oblong 
grassy mound, his chin in his hand. 

‘‘T didn’t know she was the one, 
Billy,’’ he said, apologetically, ex- 
plaining the matter with a childish 
humility. ‘‘ I thought it was the other. 
Seems to me it’s all gone out now, like 
a hot coal you drop in the water. And, 
oh, Billy! I thought she was divine, 
too!’’ 

The isolated April moon dropped 
its tender light between the new-leafed 
trees in splintered patches, and the 
night was somnolent and dewy. Out 
in the suburbs somewhere a belated 
trolley-car, in-bound, was making its 
last trip and sang down the hill in 
monotonous, iterative swells of broken 
chords. The night air was temperate 
and full of fresh spring odors; the 
crickets chirped peacefully beside the 
grave ; and the slight breeze that flut- 
tered the sprays brought the sound of 
distant trains and made distinct the 
raucous growl of the freight-yards. 

When he got outside of the gate, 
Payne stopped a moment, with his hat 
tilted on the back of his head, his stick 
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under his arm, and lighted a cigar. 
The blaze of the match brilliantly il- 
lumined his face. It bore a look of 
something like peace. 


V. 


Dr. Killough read the ‘‘ Chronicle’s’’ 
exchanges until he was bored, and 
then he gripped his stick and said: 
‘‘Well, Taylor, I’m going.”’ 

‘*Sit down,’’ said Taylor. He finish- 
ed an article he was writing and threw 
the copy into the clumsy, old-fashioned 
copy-schute. ‘‘I’m done now,’’ he 
added, pulling a box of cheroots out 
of a drawer. ‘‘ Try one of these. I 
want to ask you about Payne and the 
Reeves girl.’’ 

‘“Well?’’ Dr. Killough got a light 
from the gas-jet and resumed his seat, 
planting his feet on Taylor’s desk. 

‘‘He gave her the grand rush, you 
know,’’ Taylor said. ‘‘In fact it was 
quite exclusive. Everybody else step- 
ped out, asif by instinct. Now Payne 
suddenly drops her—or else she threw 
him over. Which was it—and why ?”’ 

‘*She didn’t throw him,’’ answered 
Dr. Killough, quietly. ‘‘ She was very 
badly in love with him.’’ 

‘Payne was around there every 
night that I called. I found the girl 
really intellectual. What's the story?’’ 

‘““You remember Billy DuVal?”’ 
asked Dr. Killough. Taylor did not 
think this worthy of a reply, and Dr. 
Killough, after a reflective moment of 
silence, went on: ‘‘ DuVal was one 
of the finest fellows in the world. You 
knew him, you can appreciate that. 
DuVal was a good friend of mine, and 
I owe a great deal to him. I owe my 
success in my profession—in fact the 
possession of a profession itself—to him. 
I was a sport and a roustabout when 
he began on me and showed me, with- 
out hurting my feelings, that I was 
making a damned fool of myself. I 
sha’n’t ever forget DuVal. The fellow 
used to talk of art and his career and 
mine—and that sort of thing—’round 
in that dingy little studio of his, four 
flights up the dreariest building in 
Knoxville—he was ’most as poor as a 
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rat, youknow. ‘That little hole, stuffed 
with the pictures he couldn’t sell, was 
where he gave me a new idea of the 
good of life and what it’s for.’’ 

‘*Ves, DuVal was a good man,’’ the 
prosaic journalist was moved to admit. 

‘““DuVal got in love with Miss 
Reeves, somehow; I don’t know how. 
She’s a smart girl, but hardly his style. 
I thought he was after little Kitty Nor- 
ton, who is a much finer girl, though 
she hasn’t much tact and is occa- 
sionally lacking in penetration. The 
woman played with him a long time 
—she didn’t care a solitary rap for 
him—and then she dropped him. It 
broke him all up. Any other man, 
with DuVal’s amount of violent emo- 
tionalism would have taken to hard 
drinking or gambling—maybe mor- 
phine. But DuVal took to hard work. 


It was then that he painted that really 
brilliant masterpiece—the one that 
‘was accepted by the Academy. But he 
overworked himself, and that, with the 
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distress of the other business, gave 
him that fearful attack of brain-fever 
that killed him. Payne comes along, 
knowing nothing of this (I suppose) 
and meets the Reeves girl and rushes 
her. She got really very much in love 
with him, in her way, and I wasn’t 
going to tell him the truth about Du- 
Val. He discovered it, though, it 
seems, in time, and then——’’ ‘The doc- 
tor snapped his fingers expressively. 
all, and you needn't put it 
in your beastly paper, either.’’ 

‘‘ Why, it’s rather fine, I think,’’ said 
the newspaper-man, reflectively chew- 
ing his cheroot. ‘‘That is, if Payne 
truly admired the woman, which he 
seemed to do. Considering how close 
together the two men always stood, it 
seems a virtual revenge, doesn’t it? 
That’s an idea.”’ 

Dr. Killough brought his feet down 
on the floor. 

‘‘Ah, don’t call it revenge! That 
isn’t happy. Call it loyalty,’’ he said. 
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MONG the many curious manu- 
scripts in the National Library at 


Paris none is more interesting to the. 


student of medizeval life and litera- 
ture than No. 2168, which bears the 
quaint title, ‘‘’Tis of Aucassin and 
Nicolette."’ This is the only known 
text of a love story of the twelfth cen- 
tury and is remarkable above other 
love stories of those and later days, not 
merely because it is part poetry and 
part prose, for at bottom that is true of 
ul genuine love stories, nor yet be- 
cause it begins in poetry and ends in 
poetry, for all good love stories ought 
to do that; but because of the simple 
grace with which the old,old tale is told, 
and the fresh naturalness with which 
the quaint characters are sketched on 
a background that is half medieval 
and half modern. 

It is a love story of the good old 
kind. As one reads it, he catches its 
spirit and feels that after all love is 
better than aught else, its gentle laws 
are the highest, its magic will find a 
way. 

But it is not a mere ballad. There 
are in it delicate character sketches. 
Take but one example—Count Garin, 
a practical, proud old ruler, ‘who has 
outlived his time.’’ A few light touches 
make him stand out like a cameo—nar- 
row-minded, petulant, practical, full of 
feverish energy and family pride. Then, 
too, there is character development. 
Aucassin, an infatuated youth, takes 
on first the strength and then the calm- 
ness of manhood. And, more than 
all, the author has the art of portray- 
ing such characters as we love to look 
upon: the good-hearted old warden, 
with his tender conscience and _ his 
timely sophistry ; the awkward, light- 
hearted and impudent cowherds; and 
the dainty Nicolette, brave, constant, 
modest. Pile up the words as you 


may, there remains about her some- 
thing indescribable that constitutes her 
greatest charm, a personal atmosphere 
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that cannot be analyzed, but without 
which woman is a failure—a bit of the 
same thing that in the classics makes 
the goddess ‘‘walk confessed.’’ In- 
deed, the more we study the work the 
more we are impressed with the art of 
the author. The plot is almost per- 
fect. The story never rambles, the 
interest never flags, the mind is never 
bewildered, everything is in its place, 
and all is in due proportion; and if 
probability is sometimes strained, the 
story is, after all, idyllic, and the 
tone, which is the truth of an idyl, 
is preserved. Through it all there 
is a Chaucerian freshness, a hopeful- 
ness of spirit, that makes it delightful 
reading. 

But if the story shows marks of the 
genius of some unknown Chaucer, 
whose name even has perished, it shows 
also the impress of the times. Written 
in the earliest dawn of the renaissance, 
it belongs partly to the medizeval and 
partly to the modern world, and is pene- 
trated by the spirit of each. The 
characters are, in the main, thoroughly 
antique. They have a singleness of 
purpose and a simplicity of heart that 
are unknown in the complexity of 
modern life; and often they are de- 
scribed with aconventionality of epithet 
that reminds one of Homer’s favorite 
terms ; forexample, ‘‘ golden hair’’ and 
‘laughing eyes’’ do duty for both 
hero and heroine. But, on the other 
hand, the characteristics of the coming 
age are clearly to be seen in the very 
boldness with which these hackneyed 
phrases are supplemented by vivid 
touches, in the freedom of style, in the 
love of nature, and the picturesqueness 
of detail; in the humor, sympathy, 
and truth with which the work-a-day 
side of life is sketched, and in the. 
dawning independence of thought. 

But, after all, what makes the work 
noteworthy is its exquisite art. Well 
may the author claim in his short pro- 
logue : 
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Sweet the song, and fair the say, 

Dainty and of deft array. 

So a stonied wight is none, 

Nor so doleful nor undone, 

None that doth so sorely ail, 

If he hear, shall not be hale, 

And made glad again for bliss, 
So sweet it is!! 


The story plunges at once zu me- 
dias res. ‘‘The Count Bougart of 
Valence made war on the Count 
Garin of Beaucaire so great and so 
wonderful and so deadly that not a 
single day dawned but he was at the 
gates and the walls and the barriers of 
the town with a hundred knights and 
with ten thousand soldiers on foot and 
on horseback ; and he burned his land, 
and harried his country, and killed 
his men.’’ 

This is terse and definite and well 
calculated to win the attention of the 
courtly audiences of that day, who, 
with real or pretended enthusiasm, 
welcomed all that smacked of war. 

The action being on and the interest 
up, two characters are introduced and 
the situation is explained : 

‘The Count Garin of Beaucaire 
was old and feeble, and had out lived 
his time. He had no heir, neither son 
nor daughter, save one only boy. The 
latter was such as I will tell you. 
Aucassin was the young lord’s name.”’ 

Thedescription of Aucassinis strictly 
conventional, as may be gathered from 
its closing statement, ‘‘and so com- 
pact was he of good qualities that 
there was none bad in him, but good 
only.’’ 

But young and fair as he is, Aucas- 
sin has met hisconqueror. Heisin love. 
‘‘He was so overcome by Love, who 
conquers all, that he would not be a 
knight, nor take arms, nor go to the 
tourney, nor do anything of all that he 
ought to have done.’’ And the en- 
treaties of father and mother are in 
vain. His mind is filled with his Nico- 
lette and he replies: ‘‘Never God 
give me aught that I ask of Him, if I 


' “Aucassin and Nicolette, a Love Story: 
Edited in old French and rendered in modern 
English. By F.W. Bourdillon, M.A.’ London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. MbDCCCLXXXVII. 

From this little volume the extracts quoted 
in this article are taken. 
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will be a knight, or mount a horse, or 
go to onset or to battle, wherein I may 
strike knight or other strike me, ex- 
cept you give me Nicolette, my sweet 
friend, whom I love so much!”’ 

‘*Son,’’ said the father, ‘‘ that could 


._ not be! Let Nicolette alone! For she 


is a captive maid, who was brought 
from a foreign land, and the viscount 
of this town bought her of the Sara- 
cens and brought her to this town, and 
has reared her and baptized her, and 
made her his god-daughter; and one 
of these days he will give her for hus- 
band a young bachelor, who will earn 
bread for her honorably.’’ And, with 
the pride and forgetfulness of an old 
king, he ignores the danger at his gates 
and adds grandly: ‘‘ With her hast 
thou nothing to do; and if thou wilt 
have a wife, I will give thee the daugh- 
ter of a king or of a count. There is 
not so rich a man in France, but if thou 
wilt, thou mayst have his daughter."’ 

But was there ever a time when love 
did not smile at pedigree? ‘‘ Where is 
there,’’ says Aucassin, ‘‘on earth so 
high honor, but if Nicolette, my most 
sweet friend, had it, she would well 
become 

But the old count is practical as well 
as autocratic; or, at least, fancies he is 
so, and having once clearly grasped 
the idea that his son is really in love 
with this extremely unsuitable young 
person, ‘‘he went his way”’ in a fit of 
undiscriminating passion to the vis- 
count of the town, who was his man, 
and addressed him : 

‘Sir Viscount! Now get rid of 
Nicolette, your god-daughter! Ac- 
cursed be the land from which she was 
brought to this country! For through 
her do I lose Aucassin; since he 
will not be a knight, nor do anything 
of all that he ought to do,’’ and winds 
up with talk of ‘‘fire’’ and ‘‘fear for 
yourself.’’ The viscount promises: ‘‘I 
will send her to such a land and to such 
a country that he shall nevermore see 
her with his eyes.’’ 

‘They parted. And the viscount was 
a very rich man, and had a rich palace 
overlooking a garden. In a chamber 
of this he had Nicolette put, on an 
upper story, and an old woman with 
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her to keep her company and society ; 
and he had bread put there, and flesh, 
and wine, and whatever they had need 
of. Then he had the door sealed up, 
so that there was no way to go in there, 
nor to go out, except that there was a 
window overlooking the garden, small 
enow, through which there came to 
them a little fresh air.’’ 

Thus is introduced Nicolette; and 
the art is excellent. A foreigner, of 
heathen race, she has unnerved the 
young prince, and the city, in its dan- 
ger, is without a leader. These things 
are against her; but woman is strongest 
in adversity. The delicate picture of 
Nicolette at the window, given in a few 
short verses, awakens both our sym- 
pathy and our admiration. Give a 
woman these and her case is won: 

At the marble window-bay, 

There she leaned, that luckless May. 
Of pale gold she had her hair, 
Exquisite her eyebrows were, 

Bright her face, curved daintily ; 
Lovelier did you never see. 

O’er the woodland gazed she out, 
Saw the rose bloom all about, 


Heard the bird call to his mate, 
Then she wept her orphan fate. 


Her imprisonment has been secret, 
and the cry and noise go through all 
the land that she is lost. ‘‘Some say 
that she is fled out of the land, and 
some say that the Count Garin of Beau- 
caire has had her slain. Whoever may 
have rejoiced at it, Aucassin was not 
glad; but he went his way to the vis- 
count of the town, and addressed him.’’ 
And what does he say? Does he rave 
against him, or hint darkly at personal 
vengeance? Not a bit of it. The 
stage was not yet invented. His love 
is too deep, too overmastering, to yield 
readily to other passions. He scarcely 
deigns to inquire where Nicolette is; 
and when he does, the question is 
nearly lost in a passionate apostrophe 
to her. Only when the viscount vent- 
ures to preach him a sermon on the im- 
morality of his love, does he break into 
a passion, a red-hot, reckless passion. 
Moreover, what think you that you 
would have gained if you had made her 
your paramour, or taken her to your 
bed? Very little would you have won 
by that, for all the days of eternity 


would your soul be in hell for it; since 
into Paradise you would never enter.’’ 

‘‘What have I to do in Paradise? I 
seek not to enter there, so that I have 
Nicolette, my most sweet friend, whom 
I love somuch. For none go to Para- 
dise but such folk as I will tell you. 
Those old priests go there, and those old 
cripples, and those maimed wretches, 
who grovel all day and all night before 
those altars and in those old crypts; 
and those folk clad in those old thread- 
bare cloaks, and in those old rags and 
tatters, who are naked and barefoot, 
and full of sores, who die of hunger 
and thirst, and cold, and miseries. 
These go to Paradise; with them I 
have nothing to do, but to hell will I 
go. For to hell go the fine clerks, and 
the fine knights, who have died in 
the tourneys and in grand wars, and 
the brave soldiers and the noble men. 
With those will I go. And there too 
go the fair and gracious ladies who have 
friends two or three beside their lords: 
and there go the gold and the silver, 
and the vair and the grey; and there 
too go harpers and minstrels, and the 
kings of the world. With those will 
I go, so that I have Nicolette, my most 
sweet friend, with me.’’ 

‘*Certes,’’ said the viscount, ‘‘to no 
purpose will you speak of it, since you 
will never see her again.’’ And Aucas- 
sin takes his departure, too wrapt up in 
his passion to bear any personal resent- 
ment. 

Meanwhile the attack on the city 
growssharper. ‘‘’The cry arose and the 
noise ; and the knights and the soldiers 
arm themselves, and rush to the gates 
and to the walls to defend the castle.’’ 
A sense of nearness in the description 
suggests that the war is no longer a 
background only, but has now become 
an incident in the story, and this sus- 
picion is soon verified. Count Garin, 
with the unreasoning obstinacy of 
an old man, has again been urging 
Aucassin to take arms, mount horse, 
and fight for his land and his people. 
Foreseeing the failure of this appeal, 
he proposes an absurd compromise 
which shows almost painfully his ina- 
bility to understand his son’s condition : 
‘*Strike thou never a man nor other 
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thee, yet, if they see thee among them, 
they will fight better for their goods 
and their lives, and thy land and 
mine’’—as if he had been shunning 
the fight through fear—adding with 
old age’s fondness for concrete strength 
and abstract morality, ‘‘and thou art 
so tall and so strong that thou art well 
able to do it, and do it thou oughtest.’’ 
To all this Aucassin’s reply is, of 
course, the same as before; and Garin 
is just turning away, when Aucassin 
suddenly calls him back. 

‘‘Rather, come here! I will make a 
fair covenant with you!’’ 

‘“And what is that, fair son?’’ 

‘‘T will take arms and go to the 
onset by such covenant, that if God 
bring me back again safe and sound, 
you will let me see Nicolette, my sweet 
friend, long enough to have spoken 
two words or three to her, and to have 
kissed her one single time.’’ 

‘*T consent to it!’’ said the father. 

Gaily he rides forth, shield on neck, 
helmet on head, sword-belt on hip, and 
heart bounding with joy. ‘‘ The boy 
was tall and strong, and fair and slim, 
and the horse on which he sat was 
eager and mettlesome.’’ The whole 
atmosphere has been changed, and all 
by the promise of a kiss. ‘‘ Now do 
you not suppose that he would have 
thought of taking spoil of oxen or of 
cows or of goats, and that he would 
have struck knight and other him? 
Never adel! Not once did he bethink 
him of it; but he thought so much 
upon Nicolette, his sweet friend, that 
he forgot his reins and whatever he 
ought todo. And the horse, who had 
felt the spurs, carried him on into the 
throng, and dashed right into the thick 
of his foes. And they laid hands upon 
him from every side, and stripped him 
of his shield and his lance, and led him 
off prisoner then and there, and were 
already discussing by what death they 
should cause him to die.’’ 

At this opportune moment he comes 
to himself and an apparently new idea 
enters his mind: ‘‘And when once I 
have had my head cut off never more 
shall I speak to Nicolette, my sweet 
friend, whom I love so much!’’ He has 
no time to change his mind, so “‘ he puts 


his hand to his sword, and begins to 
strike to right and to left, and cleaves 
helmets and nasals and fists and arms, 
and makes a havoc all round him, just 
as the wild boar when the dogs set on 
him in the forest ; so that he overthrew 
ten knights of them, and wounded 
seven, and dashed then and there out 
of the throng, and rode back again 
full galiop, sword in hand ’’—and even 
captured Count Bougart himself. 

‘*Father,’’ says Aucassin on his re- 
turn, ‘‘see, here is your enemy who 
has made such war on you, and done 
you such evil. Twenty years has this 
war now lasted; never was there any 
man that could put an end to it.’’ 

‘*Fair son,’’ said the father, ‘‘such 
exploits should you do—not gape after 
folly.’’ 

‘*Father,’’ said Aucassin, ‘‘do not 
be preaching to me, but keep me my 
covenant !’’ 

‘‘Ne’er help me heaven,’’ said the 
father, ‘‘if ever I keep covenant with 
you herein! And if she was here now 
I would burn her in a fire, and you 
yourself might be in the utmost fear !’’ 

Reconciliation is now hopeless. Ga- 
rin is too old and has too bad a memory 
to understand the passion of youth, 
and Aucassin is too infatuated to see 
or care for aught else. The result 
could easily be guessed: Coercion. 
Aucassin is cast in prison. 

From the rough stone tower and its 
dark -cell, in which he lies brooding 
and dreaming of his love, the story 
lightly turns to the less somber prison 
of Nicolette. ‘‘It was in the summer 
time, in the month of May, when the 
days are warm, long, and bright, and 
the nights still and cloudless. Nico- 
lette lay one night in her bed, and saw 
the moon shine bright through a win- 
dow, and heard the nightingale sing in 
the garden, and then she bethought 
her of Aucassin, her friend, whom she 
loved so much.’’ But she does not 
stop to dream—what has she, who is 
herself a dream, to do with dreaming ? 
Her mind is as clear as the cloudless 
night above her. She sees her oppor- 
tunity. ‘‘She perceived that the old 
woman who was with her was asleep. 
She got up, and put on a gown which 
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she had, of cloth-of-silk and very good ; 
and she took bed-clothes and towels and 
tied one to another, and made a rope 
as long as she could, and tied it to the 
pillar of the window, and let herself 
down into the garden; and she took 
her dress in one hand before her and 
in the other behind and tucked it up, 
because of the dew which she saw 
thick on the grass; and she went away 
down the garden.’’ And now, for the 
first time we are given her full-length 
picture in the midst of her dangerous 
flight. The old woman is Greaming in 
the castle, the guards cry drowsily to 
one another across the sleeping city, 
and the white moonlight pours softly 
over all. The shining walks and dark 
shrubbery of the garden stand out 
sharply ; and down it passes this timid 
but brave little woman. ‘‘Her hair 


was golden and in little curls, and her 
eyes blue-gray and laughing, and her 
face oval, and her nose high and well- 
set, and her lips vermeil, so as is no 
cherry nor rose in summer time, and 


her teeth white and small, and atween 
the sides she was so slender that you 
could have clasped her in your two 
hands; and the daisy blossoms which 
she broke off with the toes of her feet, 
which lay fallen over on the bend of her 
foot, were right black against her feet 
and her legs, so very white was the 
maiden.”’ 

Out at the postern door and swiftly 
down the streets she goes, flitting from 
shadow to shadow, ‘‘for the moon 
shone very bright,’’ ‘‘till she came to 
the tower where her lover was.’’ 

And now, for the first time, we see 
them together. Aucassin within, un- 
conscious of his surroundings, but 
moaning over his lost love; Nicolette 
without, vividly alive to her danger and 
crouching in the shadow to avoid being 
seen, but listening with delight and 
sympathy while her lover laments ‘*‘ for 
his sweet friend, whom he loved so 
much.’’ Ina moment she speaks ; and 
with a touch of admiration, another of 
humility, and a coy suggestion that he 
should forget her, announces a vague 
but firm resolve to flee somewhere over 
the sea. Aucassin remonstrates vio- 
lently, as she probably intended he 
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should; and, forgetful of danger and 
all else, they fall to discussing through 
the crevicein the wall the old, old topic : 
which loves most? 

‘‘Alas!’’ said she, ‘‘I do not believe 
that you love me so much as you say ; 
but I love you more than you do me!”’ 

‘‘Alack!’’ said Aucassin, ‘‘ fair, 
sweet friend! It could not be that you 
should love me so much as I do you! 
Woman cannot love man so much as 
man loves woman.”’ 

Whether she would have convinced 
him or he her, or whether they would 
ever have left off this delightful dis- 
cussion; and whether she would have 
changed her mind about that indefinite 
journey over the sea—these are ques- 
tions that must remain unanswered ; 
for the clank of steel and the voices of 
passing watchmen break in on the 
moonlit love-scene. The rough, but 
kind-hearted warden of the tower sees 
them coming and wavers between offi- 
cial duty to the count and sympathy 
for the young pair. Finally he solves 
the problem to his own satisfaction by 
singing what he considers a song, in 
which he calls no names, but warns 
any one who may be in Nicolette’s po- 
sition, and thus rather remarkably 
saves both his own honor and her life. 
For she shrinks back into the shadow 
until they pass, and then takes her 
flight out through a breach in the wall, 
down into the rough, dark moat and 
up the other side, struggling, bruised 
and torn, yet feeling neither hurt nor 
pain for the great fear she was in. 

‘‘ Now the forest was hard by, with- 
in two bowshots, which stretched full 
thirty leagues in length and in breadth, 
and in it there were wild beasts and 
serpents. She was afraid that if she 
went into it these things would kill 
her; and then, again, she bethought 
her that if she was found in that place 
she would be taken back to the town 
to be burned.’’ In her extremity she 
cries out in a prayer, which is so ‘‘in- 
timate,’’ so sweetly natural, and yet so 
delicate, that it would be almost in- 
delicate to quote it. Suffice it to say 
that it is no bill of carefully drawn-up 
wants submitted to Providence for 
approval, but a womanly and almost 
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unconscious appeal for sympathy, end- 
ing with a resolution, which is immedi- 
ately put into execution. ‘‘She com- 
mended herself to God and went on her 
way till she came into the forest. She 
durst not go deep into it, because of the 
wild beasts and the serpents; and she 
crept into a thick bush and sleep fell 
upon her ; and she slept until the morn- 
ing at high prime, when the herd-boys 
came out of the town and drove their 
beasts between the wood and the river ; 
and they drew aside to a very beauti- 
ful spring, which was at the edge of 
the forest, and spread out a cloak and 
put their bread onit. While they were 
eating, Nicolette awoke at the cry of 
the birds and of the herd-boys, and she 
hastened up to them.”’ 

After exchanging ‘‘blessings’’ with 
them, she leaves for Aucassin just such 
a message as Rosalind might have sent 
Orlando. ‘‘ Tell him,’’ says she, ‘‘that 
there is a beast in this forest and that 
he is to come and hunt it. And if he 
can catch it, he would not give one 
limb of it for a hundred marks of gold 
—no, not for five hundred, nor for any 
wealth. And,’’ she adds, with a touch 
of womanly modesty, ‘‘within three 
days must he hunt it; and if he find 
it not in three days, never more will he 
be cured of his wound!’’ With a few 
pennies she overcomes the superstition 
that would take her for a fairy and is 
gone far down into the depths of the 
greenwood— 


Down a path of olden day, 
Till she reached an open way 
Where seven roads fork, that go out 
Through the region round about. 
Then the thought within her grew, 
She will try her lover true, 
If he love her as he said : 
She took many a lily head, 
With the bushy kermes-oak shoot, 
And of leafy boughs to boot, 
And a bower so fair made she — 
Daintier did I never see! 
By the truth of Heaven she sware 
Should Aucassin come by there, 
And not rest a little space. 
For her love’s sake in that place, 
He should ne’er her lover be, 

Nor his love she ! 


Nicolette is now out of the way 
and Garin changes his tactics. He had 
Aucassin taken out of prison, ‘‘and 
summoned the knights of the land, and 
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the high-born damosels, and had a 
very grand feast made, because he 
thought to comfort Aucassin, his son.’’ 
But there are times when a man’s heart 
is not to be reached by way of his 
throat. Aucassin has no fancy for 
merry-making, and while the feasting 
is atits height slips away toa quiet bal- 
cony. ‘There, sorrowful and downcast, 
he is found by a friend who has the 
tact to sympathize rather than preach. 
‘* Aucassin,’’ said he, ‘‘of such sick- 
ness as yours have I too been sick. I 
will give you good counsel if you will 
trust me.”’ 

‘‘Sir,’’ said Aucassin, ‘‘Gramercy ! 
good counsel should I hold dear.’’ 

‘*Mount on a horse,’’ said he, ‘‘and 
go along yon forest side to divert you ; 
and you will see yon flowers and yon 
herbs, and will hear yon birds sing. 
Peradventure you shall hear sucha word 
as shall make you better.’’ Aucassin 
takes the well-meant advice and sets 
forth. By chance or by fate he comes 
to the same clear spring and the same 
happy-go-lucky herd-boys that Nicol- 
ette had met the night before. ‘They 
are just as careless and just as awk- 
ward as they were before, and a trifle 
more independent, now that they are 
not subdued by her quiet dignity. At 
this moment they are singing the 
praises of some maiden’s beauty and 
generosity—especially the generosity ; 
and Aucassin requires no lover's in- 
stinct to guess the maiden. With light- 
hearted defiance they refuse—or rather 
he who is most ready of speech refuses 
for them—to repeat their song ; but pen- 
nies instantly work a change. ‘‘Sir,’’ 
says the spokesman, ‘‘ we will take the 
pence, but I will not sing to you, for I 
have sworn it; but I will tell it to you 
if you will.’’ And he describes Nicol- 
ette’s appearance and gives her message 
about the beast that must be hunted. 

children,’’ said Aucassin, 
‘*you have said enough ; and God grant 
me to find it.’’ 

A bit of graceful verse makes the 
transition from the light and humorous 
scene with the cow-herds to the pas- 
sionate search for Nicolette. Heedlessly 
he rides through the thick and thorny 
forest, clothes torn, flesh bleeding, 
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but feeling neither hurt nor pain for 
his love of Nicolette. All day long 
this mad search continues, and in the 
evening sorrow comes over him in his 
weakness and he begins to weep. Sud- 
denly in the grass-grown road before 
him he sees a curious character. ‘‘ He 
was tall, and wonderful, and ugly, and 
hideous. He had a great shock head, 
blacker than a coal, and had more than 
a full palm-breadth between his two 
eyes; and he had great cheeks, and an 
immense flat nose, and great, wide nos- 
trils,and thick lips, redder than a broiled 
steak, and great yellow, ugly teeth; 
and he was shod in leggings and shoes 
of ox-hide, laced with bast up to over the 
knee, and he was wrapped in a cloak 
with two wrong sides, and was leaning 
on a great club.’’ But despite his 
rather comical appearance, he is in 
real sorrow, in that plain, work-a-day 
sorrow that comes only with poverty. 
‘“Why are you weeping?’’ he asks 
Aucassin. ‘‘Were I so rich a man as 
you are, all the world would not make 
me weep.”’ 

His story soon comes to light. ‘‘Sir, 
I will tell you. I was hired to a rich 
villain, and drove his plough ; fouroxen 
there were. It is now three days since 
a great misadventure befell me, that I 
lost the best of my oxen, Roget, the 
best of my team, and I am going in 
search of it. And I have neither eaten 
nor drunk these three days past; and 
I dare not go to the town, as they would 
put me in prison, since I have not 
wherewith to pay for it. Of all the 
wealth in the world, I have nothing of 
worth but what you see on the body of 
me. I had a poor old mother, and she 
had nothing of worth beside a mattress, 
and they have dragged it from under 
her back,and she lies on the pure straw ; 
and for this I am a deal more troubled 
than for myself. For wealth comes and 
goes; if I have lost now, I shall gain 
another time, and I shall pay for my 
ox when I can; nor will I ever weep 
for this.’’ 

For, the first time Aucassin forgets 
his own love affairs. He asks the price 
of the ox, pays it, and rides on in the 
still night air, with his passions not 
weakened, but subdued. The stars are 
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shining and the moon is up when he 
reaches the place where the seven roads 
fork, and sees the bower which Nicol- 
ette had made, its soft foliage and 
delicate flowers lightly waving in the 
white moonlight. As he gazes on its 
dainty beauty, the whole idea of it 
flashes into his mind. ‘‘ Here has been 
Nicolette, my sweet friend; and this 
did she make with her beautiful hands! 
For the sweetness of her, and for her 
love, I will now alight here, and will 
rest therein this night through.’”’ 

He put his foot out of the stirrup to 
alight, and the horse was big and high. 
He thought so much on Nicolette, his 
most sweet friend, that he fell so hard 
upon a stone that his shoulder flew 
out of place. Painfully he drags him- 
self into the bower, and there, in his 
suffering, watches the stately prog- 
ress of the stars and dreams of Nico- 
lette. The two ideas blend, and he 
softly sings: 

Little star, I see thee plain, 

That the moon draws to her train ! 
Nicolette is with thee there, 

My love, of the golden hair, 

God, methinks, wants her in heaven, 
To become the lamp of even. 


But Nicolette has not yet become a 
golden-headed peg in the firmament. 
Like the guardian angels of old she is 
nearer than is thought, and at the 
sound of his voice comes tohim. ‘‘And 
they kissed and caressed and their joy 
was beautiful,’’ says the story quaint- 
ly ; and, after all, what more could or 
should be said? She deftly sets his 
shoulder. He mounts his horse, takes 
her in front of him, and they set out 
into the open country, ‘‘Kissing, ca- 
ressing, living in the present, caring 
naught for the morrow— 


Then to him did she begin : 
‘* Aucassin, fair lover, sweet, 
To what country shall we fleet ?’’ 
‘* Sweet, my love, what should I know? 
Little care I where we go, 
In the greenwood or away, 
So I ain with thee alway !”’ 


At last they came to the sea and are 
taken on a merchant vessel, which is 
driven by a ‘‘great and wonderful 
storm,’’ as all good vessels have been 
driven in all proper fiction since the 
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days of Deucalion. Finally they are 
carried to the land of Torelore, an ab- 
surd, topsy-turvy country, whose name, 
existence, meaning, and appropriate- 
ness have all been disputed. Here the 
king lies in bed; the queen leads the 
hosts in battle and the only weapons 
are cheeses, crab-apples, and mush- 
rooms. From a modern point of view, 
this episode may have its defects. Even 
its author, indeed, seems scarcely to 
have his heart in it; but its crude ab- 
surdities doubtlesss made it effective 
with the ruder audiences for whom it 
was composed; and when minstrelsy 
was a trade, minstrels had to please. 
But whatever modern criticism may do 
with it, there obviously had to be a 
wedding journey, and that is what the 
Torelore episode really is; and we 
sometimes suspect that to the persons 
most interested at such a time the world 
seems just as absurd and its occupa- 
tions just as trivial as on this occasion 
they did to Aucassin and Nicolette. 
Then, too, Aucassin appears in it to 
good advantage. Hitherto he has been 
a sort of abnormal fellow in a mat- 
ter-of-fact world; but here, without 
any wrench to his character, merely by 
contrast with his surroundings, he is 
made to appear the normal knight ; nay 
more, he reaches the height of a re- 
former, cudgels the king out of bed 
and makes him promise ‘‘never to do 
so again.’’ But when he attempts to 
supplant the cheeses, crab-apples, and 
mushrooms by sword and buckler, the 
king says gravely: ‘‘It is not custom 
for us to kill one another,’’ and Aucas- 
sin has to yield. 

Here he lives on ‘‘in great content- 
ment and in great delight, for he had 
with him Nicolette, his sweet friend, 
whom he loved so much,’ until one 
fair day the Saracens descend upon the 
land, take the castle, and carry off the 
lovers in different vessels. The one 
bearing Aucassin is wrecked near his 
home, Beaucaire. He escapes and, 
amid great rejoicing, is made king in 
the place of his father, who has died. 
‘‘All the realm and region o’er, rule in 
quietness he bore.’’ Experience has 
given him more calmness and self-con- 
trol; but his love is unchanged. 


Bright of favor, sweet love-friend ! 
Now I know not where to wend. 
Ne’er did God make that countrie, 
Over land or over sea, 

Whither, did I think to view thee, 
I would not sue thee ! 

Nicolette’s fate is equally remark- 
able. The ship in which she was put 
was a Carthagenian vessel, and ‘‘ they 
sailed on till they came under the city 
of Carthage. And when Nicolette saw 
the walls of the castle, and the coun- 
try, she remembered that she had been 
brought up there and carried off asa 
little child; but she was not such a 
little child that she did not know well 
that she had been the daughter to the 
king of Carthage-and that she had been 
brought up in the city.’’ Her royal 
birth was immediately established, and 
‘‘they made very great rejoicing over 
her, and brought her to the palace with 
great honor asaking’s daughter. They 
wished to give her for lord a king of 
Paynim folk ; but she cared not to wed. 
She was there full three days or four. 
She considered with herself by what 
device she might go to seek Aucassin. 
She procured a viol and learned to play 
on it; tillone day they wished to marry 
her to a rich Paynim king, and she 
stole away in the night and came to the 
seaport, and took up her lodging at the 
house of a poor woman on the sea- 
shore. 

‘‘And she took an herb and smeared 
her head and face with it, so that 
she was all black and stained. And 
she got made coat and cloak and shirt 
and breeches, and she attired herself 
in minstrel guise; and she took her 
viol and went to a mariner and bar- 
gained with him so that he took her in 
his ship. ‘They set their sail and sailed 
over the high sea till they arrived at 
the land of Provence. And Nicolette 
went forth and took her viol and went 
playing through the country till she 
came to the castle of Beaucaire, where 
Aucassin was.’’ It was a bright spring 
morning ; leaves were budding, birds 
singing, and Aucassin, with mind full 
of recollections and heart full of sighs, 
was sitting surrounded by his lords at 
the foot of that very tower through 
whose wall he and Nicolette had talked 
such delicious nonsense in the dan- 
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gerous moonlight four years before. gentlest and the wisest that ever was 
Suddenly the slender minstrel appeared born,’’ and, in the next, tenderly com- 
before him: forts him with promises of a speedy 


Lifted viol, lifted bow, 

Then she told her story so: 
‘‘Listen, lordlings brave, to me, 

Ye that low or lofty be! 

Likéth you to hear a stave, 

All of Aucassin the brave, 

And of Nicolette the true ? 

Long they loved and long did rue, 

Till into the deep forest 

After her he went in quest. 

From the tower of Torelore 

Them one day the Paynim bore, 

And of him I know no more. 

But kind-hearted Nicolette 

Is in Carthage castle yet ; 

To her sire so dear is she, 

Who is king of that countrie. 

Fain they would to her award 

Felon king to be her lord. 

Nicolette will no Paynim, 

For she loves a lordling slim, 

Aucassin the name of him. 

By the holy name she vows, 

That no lord she will espouse, 

Save she have her love once more 

She longs for so!”’ 


meeting. The old viscount is dead, 
but his wife receives Nicolette kindly. 
There she stays eight days, then arrays 
herself in her finest and sends for her 
lover. 


Now when Aucassin did hear 

Of his own bright-favoured fere, 
That she had arrived his shore, 
Glad he was as ne’er before, 

Forth with that fair dame he made, 
Nor until the hostel stayed, 
Quickly to the room they win, 
Where sat Nicolette within. 

When she saw her love once more, 
Glad she was as ne’er before. 

Up she sprang upon her feet 

And went forward him to meet. 
Soon as Aucassin beheld, 

Both his arms to her he held, 
Gently took her to his breast, 

All her eyes and face caressed. 
Long they lingered side by side 
And the next day by noontide 
Aucassin her lord became ; 


a Of Beaucaire he made her dame. 
We need not dwell on the conversa- After lived they many days, 

tion in which Aucassin questions her And in pleasure went Lr ways. 

about Nicolette, and she behind her Now has Aucassin his bliss, 

disguise at one mo archly praises Ends our song and story so ; 

her as ‘‘the noblest creature and the No more I know. 
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THREE BRIEF STORIES. 


The following outline was furnished to a large number of writers in a contest advertised 


in the May number of the SOUTHERN, and from those submitted the three here published 
were awarded the prizes : 


A gentleman returns from hunting by a road; ascending a turning 
point a dog comes barking towards him, he thinks to frighten it 
away, and fires his rifle in that direction. An hundred yards fur- 
ther on the hunter passes the wagon and camp of a ‘‘ mover”? ; 


lying underneath and in the 


apparently asleep. 


T had been ten years since she had 

passed out of his life; almost as 
long since he had put her out of his 
heart, and it was by no volition of his 
that his thoughts kept going back to 
her now as he rode homeward from his 
hunt with a light game bag which be- 
tokened poor sport. 

Sweet Jennie Leath ! She had haunt- 
ed the forest that morning. At every 
curve of the sylvan path he had seen 
her, lightly tripping ; from deep shady 
nooks and bowers of green she had 
looked out at him— ~~ 

Music upon her lips, 
Mirth in her eyes. 

Ten years! How he had loved her 
in those boyish days, before she had 
given her heart to a stranger. 

It was the old story of the youth 
with flaunting feathers beckoning to 
the fairest maiden. And how far she 
had followed him! Away to the land 
of the setting sun, for Arthur Day 
was a wanderer, an adventurer some 
said. 

He had heard from her very rarely, 
and only indirectly, in all those years. 
First there had been stories of loss and 
privation and noble self-sacrifice on 
Jennie’s part, then reports of pros- 
perity, and after that unbroken silence 
—a silence so long that the wheel of 
fortune might have gone round many 
times in Jennie’s experience. 

He wondered vaguely if she were 
greatly changed ; but he could form no 
mental picture of her that differed from 
the one his memory held, and some- 
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shadow of the wagon is a man 


GOODWIN. 


thing, he knew not what, had retouched 
that to-day, with such vivid coloring 
that it stood out before him like a real 
presence, instinct with life and motion, 
an imperishable part of his own lost 
youth. With a strange, sweet thrill, 
he lapsed into the past, and took up 
again the long-forgotten dreams of that 
happier time. 

The reins hung loose on his horse’s 
neck, a smile curled his bearded lips, 
and his fine brown eyes looked far 
away to a point where the tops of the 
towering trees touched the cloudless 
sky. 

Suddenly the horse threw up his 
head and wheeled half round, almost 
unseating the rider. At a bend in 
the road a dog, a common cur, had 
bounded out from the bushes, barking 
and leaping about the horse’s feet with 
obtrusive friendliness. 

The dream was broken, and with a 
feeling of intense vexation, the awak- 
ened man leveled his rifle and dis- 
charged it in the air. Was there a 
thought of Arthur Day in his heart as 
he sent that bullet whizzing at a 
random mark ? 

A short distance ahead, the covered 
wagon of a mover came into view. A 
pair of jaded horses were grazing on 
the roadside. A fire had been recently 
kindled under an iron kettle. Still 
further on a woman was coming to- 
ward the camp, toiling along the dusty 
highway with a bucket of water in each 
hand. What was there familiar to him 
in the peculiar movements of the slim 
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figure, the poise of the shapely head ? 
Before he had time to answer the ques- 
tion, his eye—quick enough now that 
he had come back to the present— 
caught sight of aman lying huddled up, 
asleep, he thought, in the shadow of 
the wagon. 

With asneer of contempt, he was pass- 
ing on, when the dog again attracted 
his attention by whining about the 
prostrate figure and licking—Great 
Heaven! What was that? A ghastly 
wound in the man’s forehead. 

Flinging his rifle down, with an im- 
precation, the horseman sprang to the 
ground and, approaching the inanimate 
man, gazed, horror stricken, upon the 
bleeding wound. 

‘*God! Could it have been my bul- 
let ?’’ 

The woman had come up. Quietly 
she deposited her buckets beside the 


kettle, and turned to him, the light of 
recognition in her eyes. 

‘‘An’ is it yersilf entoirly, Misther 
Smith ?’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ The top of 
the mornin’ to ye! Yes, we do be come 
back from Oklahomy as pore as we 
wint away; an’ ’twas Patty Shay at 
the cross roads as giv’ Moichael the 
dhrink, an’ whin he fell over the wheel 
an’ broke his head on a bit of a rock I 
had to toi up for the day, first backin’ 
the wagon over him for a shelter loike. 

‘We do be afther rintin’ the shanty 
agin, an’ if ye’v’ a job av ditchin’ to do 
on the farm ye’ll foind it’s Moichael 
O'Toole ’at hasn’t forgot the use av 
the spade ; an’ as good a man as iver 
he’ll be whin the hole in his mug grows 
up, which ’ll not be long, for phwat 
wid the wakes, an’ christenin’s an’ the 
’lections, it’s not the first nor yit the 
last I do be thinkin’.’’ 


THE MOONSHINER’S FRIEND. 


BY JOHN H. CRAIN. 


Wiru his horse at a brisk canter a 
man rode along a dusty road on the 
summit of the Cumberland mountain. 
As the rider neared the top of the grade 
to where the highway suddenly turns 
to the north, the horse sheered to the 
right, and at the same time a large, 
yellow dog emerged from the dense 
undergrowth on the left and set up a 
furious barking. 

The keen, clear report of a Winches- 
ter rang out upon the crisp September 
atmosphere, and a frightened canine 
quickly disappeared into the darkness 
of a laurel thicket. Promptly replac- 
ing the empty shell with a ‘‘live’’ car- 
tridge, the equestrian encouragingly 
patted his excited steed on the neck, 
and looked up and down the road and 
to either side, as if in search of another 
and probably more formidable foe. 

dog answers the description,’’ 
he murmured, ‘‘and these wagon tracks 
are not an hour old. I was hasty in 
firing*my gun, but then deer-hunting 
is in season, and a gun-shot is not un- 
common on the mountain.’’ 

The horse sheered again, but the 


touch of cold steel to his flank caused 
him to mend his pace to a short, fretful 
lope. About one hundred yards distant 
the animal snorted wildly, turned ab- 
ruptly around, and neither coaxing nor 
the spur’s sharprowel could induce him 
forward. A breakin the bushesnear the 
roadside revealed the ugly shape of the 
same ferocious dog, and from the omi- 
nous growl he gave forth through two 
rows of long, yellow fangs, it was evi- 
dent that his tactics this time were 
something other than a mere barking 
bluff. Letting the bridle-rein drop over 
his hand and down to the elbow of his 
left arm, the rider threw his gun to his 
shoulder, but before he drew bead on 
the hostile cur the braying of a mule 
caused him to drop the rifle to the 
pommel of his saddle. Raising his 
hand to his forehead, to shield his eyes 
from the horizontal rays of the setting 
sun, he peered cautiously through the 
branches of a growth of scrubby oak. 
There, not many yards distant, was a 
grassy clearing, in the center of which 
stood a wagon. The vehicle was of 
the ordinary ‘‘two-horse’’ size, with 
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wooden axles and hickory hoops rain- 
bowing the ‘‘body,’’ over which was 
drawn a thick, white cloth to protect 
its contents from the winter’s storms 
and the summer’s suns. A couple of 
‘‘home-made’’ chairs were attached 
to the back gate, and just below and 
running ‘‘crossways’’ the bed was a 
feed-trough, out of which a bay mule 
and a clay-bank horse were slowly 
crunching corn and fodder. 

On the ground, in the long shadow 
of the wagon, a man lay upon the 
grass with his face to the earth; over 
his eyes was drawn a white wool hat; 
beside him, and in easy reach, were a 
brace of pistols and breech-loading gun. 

‘‘Hello!’’ shouted the horseman. 

The man at the wagon quickly rose 
to a sitting position, rubbed his eyes 
and stared wildly around, as if sud- 
denly aroused from a deep slumber, 
and replied ‘‘ Hello, yourself.’’ 

“Call your dog back, please.’’ 

‘‘Come here, Tiger. ’ Light, stran- 
ger; he won’t bite.”’ 

‘Really, my friend, I haven’t time. 
What you got in your wagon?’’ 

nuthin’ much but a little house- 
hold fixin’s.”’ 

‘*Got your family with you?”’ 

‘*Wifeand child died with the swamp 
fever in Arkansas; moving back all 
erlone to my old home in North Car- 
liny. Whar mout you be gwine?”’ 

‘*To my’ home down near Living- 
ston. Been out on adeer-hunt. Well, 
I must be going, good +i 

‘Light, stranger, and look at your 
saddle,’’ demanded the ‘‘mover,’’ as 
he ran one eye along the bridge of a 
pair of ugly barrels; ‘‘and if it is all the 
same to you, light on this side of your 
nag.”’ 

‘*Certainly,’’ assented the stranger, 
as he promptly dismounted. 

‘““Drop your gun; now put your 
hands through these cuffs—there, that 
will do. Now take a seat and make 


yourself easy while I look after your 
beast.’’ 

‘*He is certainly the man,’’ muttered 
the stranger, ‘‘and what a chump I 
was to let him get the drop on me. 
Been following his trail for three hours 
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and then run smack into his trap 
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“Tf he is not the man,’’ mused the 
‘‘mover,’’ ‘‘there is nothing in a de- 
scription. My best scheme is to make 
tracks about twelve o’clock, hide again 
at daybreak, and finish the trip to- 
morrow night.’’ 

A few minutes later he returned 
and, seating himself near his guest, 
pulled the top from a tin bucket, and, 
with an expression of grim humor upon 
his whiskered countenance, said: ‘‘I 
tender you the hospitality of my hum- 
ble camp, but regret that my viands 
are not more tempting ; however, if the 
guest is as hungry as the host, this 
corn bread and bacon will not be un- 
welcome. Fall to and eat hearty as 
long as you see a bread crumb or a 
greasy spot, and the only request I 
shall make of you is to ask no ques- 
tions and make no breaks.”’ 

Without a word he bound the pris- 
oner’s ankles with a stout, but soft rope. 

‘*Now here is your saddle for a pil- 
low and my blanket for a cover. Make 
yourself as comfortable as the circum- 
stances will permit. Don’t get gay 
during the night, and remember that 
I sleep with one eye open and one hand 
on a gun.’’ 

The moon in all her beauty peeped 
over a distant peak and lit the moun- 
tain with a soft bright light. A gen- 
tle zephyr swayed the branches of 
the blackjacks, and threw aspen-like 
shadows on the sleeping men. The 
melancholy call of a whippoorwill was 
answered by the uncanny laugh of a 
‘*screech’’ owl. The clay-bank whined 
affectionately to his mongrel mate, and 
a dull rattle in the grass near the sleep- 
ers ‘‘gave warning ’’ that a deadly foe 
was lurking near. The bark of the 
dog as he scented a skulking wolf 
awakened the mover, but a rattle in- 
stantly followed by a strike caused him 
to throw his legs high in the air, and 
utter a scream that filled the neighbor- 
ing coves with hundreds of horrible’ 
echoes, and a huge snake went sprawl- 
ing through the moonlight, and landed 
in a heap on a pair of manacled hands. 
Another rattle was heard; another 
strike was made, and another scream 
awoke the echoes from their short 
slumbers. 
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‘‘Uncuff me,’’ cried the prisoner. 
‘‘Not content with binding me with 
ropes and steel, you torture me with 
venomous reptiles. There, that will 
do, for my hands now cut the rope. 
Have you any liquor?”’’ 

‘‘Yes, in the wagon; I am struck 
too,’’ groaned the mover. 

‘*Quick, man, or we die like poisoned 
dogs.”’ 

As the mover crawled into the wagon 
another rattle gave warning that the 
victor, satisfied with his conquest, was 
safely but sullenly retiring from the 
field. 


may die horrible deaths,’’ 


claimed the mover, as he brought forth 
two huge bottles, ‘‘and our bodies may 
serve as food for wolves and vultures, 
but a fellow affliction should make us 
wondrous kind and truthful. I had 
rather be instantly killed by your gun 
than suffer the tortures of a slow death 
from a rattlesnake bite. I am no 
mover, but disguised assuch. I ama 
revenue detective hunting you, the 
most notorious moonshiner in these 
mountains, and for whom the govern- 
ment has offered a large reward; drink 
and shoot.’’ 

‘*No, I will not shoot, but will drink 
to your health.’’ 

‘‘For God’s sake man don’t get fun- 
ny; we may both be dead within an 
hour.’’ 

‘‘Well, here is to your health, Mr. 
—what did you say your name was?’’ 

‘‘Haven’t said, but it is Williams.’’ 

‘‘Captain Williams of the Nashville 
department ?”’ 

‘“The same, and yours is Flint——’ 
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‘*Wait a minute; take another drink. 
I am no hunter, but disguised as such. 
I too am a revenue detective, and my 
mission is the same as yours.”’ 

Your name is 

**Davis.”’ 

‘*Col. Davis of the Knoxville de- 
partment ?’’ 

“The same; shake; take another 
drink. Struck your trail early in the 
afternoon, and from description put you 
down as old Flint Smith en route across 
the line with a load of liquor; drink.’’ 

‘*Not another drop ; I’m sleepy and 
stupid. The poison is getting in its 
deadly work. If you survive this ter- 


rible night tell them how I died.’’ 

With their arms around each other 
the men staggered to the blanket and 
dropped to the ground. 


It was broad daylight when the de- 
tectives awoke. Williams bared his 
limbs ; there was no sign of a wound. 

‘“‘T am sure I felt him strike my 
hand,’’ argued Davis. 

‘That is true, Colonel, but he didn’t 
have a tooth in his head. He struck 
me first, and left both fangs in my boot. 
See, here they are near the seam. What 
is this?’’ 

Near them on the ground was a piece 
of white paper. He picked it up and 
it read: 


Gentlemen—we hev ben on the trale of 
boath of you sence you struck the moun- 
tain, sene you go into yer camp and wached 
you all nite. even the rattler is agin ther 
revernoos. we tuck nuthin’ but your guns 
maike youselves skase on ther mountin fore 
nuther sunset. FLINT SMITH. 


PUD. 


BY EPPERY BARBOUR. 


THAT was a fine figure of a man 
stretched on his side in the shadow of 
the wagon. 

Merton Field would drive into Den- 
ver to-morrow, cash in his dust and 
strike ‘out for New York state. 

Unless you have ever been ’way off 
somewhere, pledging those best days— 
between twenty and twenty-five— to 


the attainment of a fixed result, at the 
cost of any hardship, and have at least 
succeeded, you have never felt that 
self satisfaction and delightful tremor 
of the right to fully enjoy that Merton 
now experienced as he lay idly sticking 
the blade of his knife into the sand. 
Building a fire to get the last supper 
he would eat under the heavens—was a 
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young woman, who was a study in 
browns, from the rich tone of her eyes 
to the copper in her hair and her jolly 
tanned face, so burnt by the sun as to 
nearly hide the red in her cheeks— 
this was Pud. 

People come and go so fast to the 
diggings, when the craze is on, that 
even unwritten history antedating a 
present excitement leaves no past; 
and so it was with Pud, of course she 
had a history, but it was only the past 
year that holds her story for us. 

Merton’s days were so dreary then, 
that, when they had come face to face 
and she had expressed a willingness 
with her eyes, he had closed the bargain 
on her lips—and she had gone with him. 

She knew that he was now going to 
Denver to cash in, but she had only 
seen him look into er eyes and it had 
never occurred to her that his life had 
not been complete with her. Poor 
Pud!. the hedging cafions had nar- 
rowed her sight and the incessant winds 
in the balsam sang to her its one song. 

He was very quiet to-day, and noting 
his continued silence she chided him 
on it. He made no reply and she 
testily said: 

‘*Mert, what air you thinkin’ ’bout 
so much that yer can’t answer a feller? 
Is the dust, an’ gittin’ ter Denver, 
turned yer head?”’ 

N-a-w-p.”’ 

As this was all she got out of him, 
she picked up her bucket and disap- 
peared in the direction of the branch. 

Life looked very bright to Merton as 
he lay there and split the descending 
sun with the rimof his hat. There had 
been a time when he had his stake 
to make in the placers; when Pud 
had seemed a diversion to a fellow 
who was tired of the ways of the polite 
world where he came from—when he 
» was tired of everything but Elita— 
Elita. Elita’s heart was all his own, 
and he had hid himself off here to 
make the money to marry her—and 
now he had it. years had been 
a long separation, but now he was 
going back, and only the thought of 
what would become of Pud mixed a 
little gray with the pink of his plans. 
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But Elita—Merton wondered if she 
would be standing in the shadow of 
the laurel bushes where he had left 
her that night when the moon was 
held in the tangle of the tree branches. 
No letters had passed for more than 
a year, but that only made him know 
that her heart was the hungrier; for 
when he had told her of how far away 
from post routes he would be and that 
she would not hear from him for a 
long, long time, she had only cried a 
little more and hid her head a little 
closer in his breast. 

Drennon feared he would miss the 
train if he did not hurry, so he set out 
at a swinging gait, his hired pony 
keeping to the blue steel bands cut in 
the clay by a wagon that had but re- 
cently passed. Suddenly an ugly cur 
rushed out of the bushes ahead, and 
with a menacing snarl made the horse 
shy. 

Drennon was angered, and raising 
his rifle half to his shoulder fired 
high over the brute, which turned tail 
and disappeared in the thicket. 

A little further on was a mover’s 
canrp, and Drennon noticed a man lying 
in the shadow of a wagon apparently 
asleep. He pulled up his horse to say 
that he had only shot to frighten the 
dog, but the fellow was so sound 
asleep, or so drunk that, as the uncon- 
scious man did not heed his hallo. he 
pushed on. ; 

When Pud reached the creek, she 
sat on a rock and dangled her bare feet 
in the water. Her face was troubled 
and tears came trickling down her 
cheeks; then as if ashamed of it, she 
got up and ejaculated angrily, ‘‘He 
dassent trick me’’—but a softer look 
came into her eyes, and true to her 
womanhood —for it abides even with 
the bare-footed in the gulches—she 
bethought herself to dip her hands into 
the cool water and wipe away the trace 
of tears; nor did she forget to tidy her 
hair a little, and lean over to see her- 
self in the pool. 

A clear shot rang out; her face 
brightened as she remembered Mer- 
ton’s unerring aim, and she said: 
‘*Somep’ns dead.’’ 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM. 


NoTE.—Brief comments on timely topics of social, economic, or non-partisan political questions, as 


well as criticism of current literature, art, and science, 


are desired for this department.—EDIToR. 


Characteristics = [he South can claim 
of Southern ~—no peculiar type of beau- 
Women. ty for her daughters be- 

cause they partake of the characteristics 
ofevery clime. This variety in appear- 
ance is one of the chief charms of 
character study in the South. It is 
not at all unusual for two sisters to 
represent the two most pronounced 
types of brunette and blonde. There 
are dark girls with black hair, who 
meet your glance with blue or gray 
eyes; and a golden-haired girl with 
shell-tinted cheeks will raise to your 
astonishel gaze a pair of piercing 
black or brown eyes. There is every 
variation of tint and coloring without 
any reference whatever to a particular 
type. The same diversity is true in 
regard to height. There are tall and 
stately girls, short and plump girls, 
with a whole gamut of variations be- 
tween. With such a broad field for 
diversity in coloring and outline we 
are led to wonder if there are any 
points in common which may serve to 
distinguish Southern women from those 
of other sections. "Those who are in- 
terested in character study, and who 
have had a fair opportunity for com- 
parisons and conclusions, will answer 
emphatically in the affirmative. 

We will take only Southern women 
of pure, uncrossed lineage, for our 
study. We will find that they have 
exceedingly small bones, hence, wheth- 
er a Southern woman is tall or short 
her figure is well rounded, as no sur- 
plus flesh is wasted in covering angles 
or filfing in hollows; her joints are 
firmly knit. There are no projecting 
collar bones or protruding shoulder- 
blades, unless from ravages of disease. 
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A woman five feet six inches, weighing 
one hundred and fifteen pounds, will 
have a neck as free from hollows and 
shoulders as tapering and well rounded 
as her sister who is three inches shorter 
and carries a greater avoirdupois. 

The palm for small hands and feet 
has long been conceded to Southern 
women, even by their less fortunate 
sisters of other sections. This charac- 
teristic brings about another peculiar- 
ity of outline even more striking. 

¢xtremely small hands and feet neces- 

sitate extremely tapering limbs. In 
other words, a Southern woman weigh- 
ing from one hundred and thirty to 
one hundred and forty pounds, and 
wearing a number one and one-half 
shoe and a number five and one-half 
glove, will possess limbs more beauti- 
ful than sculptor’s chisel ever fashion- 
ed, for it is a type never yet put into 
marble. The typical Southern foot is 
slender, with an extremely arched 
instep, which is favorable to grace and 
elasticity of movement. The most 
graceful and untiring walkers I have 
ever known have had phenomenally 
small feet. 

A lady once occupied the chair of a 
well-known dentist in Philadelphia, 
with her feet pressed against the foot- 
rest. In the midst of his work, the 
dentist quietly observed : 

You are a Georgian.”’ 

‘* How in the world did you know ?”’ 
his patient asked with curiosity. 

your foot,’’ he answered. 
‘“By my foot? How does my foot 
differ from any other foot?’’ and she 
studied the tip of her small boot with 
renewed interest. 

‘It is the typical Southern foot, 
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which is the most beautiful foot in the 
world. The Greek foot that artists 
rave about does not compare with it. 
Tradition makes it the model, but the 
typical Southern foot is more graceful 
in outline.’’ 

It is needless to say that madame 
left that office walking on air, and has 
ever since been vain of her ‘typical 
Southern foot.’’ 

Southern women have voices strik- 
ingly peculiar to their section. Sharp, 
thin, nasal tones are rarely heard in 
the South, and when they are, may be 
traced to some physical defect, or to 
affectation. It is difficult to describe 
the peculiar “mbre of Southern voices. 
In ordinary conversation they give 
the impression of a soft, full contralto, 
yet many under vocal training develop 
into clear soprano. An accomplished 
vocalist from New York city once 
visited a Southern college for girls. 
She remarked, ‘‘What soft, sweet 
voices these Southern girls have! 
But they are too throaty for singing.’’ 

Perhaps that describes it, but as 
King Lear said of Cordelia, we can 
truly say of Southern women : 

‘‘ Her voice was ever soft, gentle and 
low; an excellent thing in woman.”’ 

This peculiarity of voice is not con- 
fined to the cultured, but is common 
among the uneducated. It gives an 
impression of refinement wherever 
heard. 

Southern women possess, naturally, 
great repose of manner. Of course 
among society people this may be the 
effect of training and culture. But my 
observation leads me to believe that it 
is innate. It is indicative of latent 
energy, or a force reserved for action. 

Southern women are frank, cordial 
and sympathetic, and responsive to sen- 
timent. They are devoted mothers, 
proving their affections to their children 
by elaborate handiwork upon their in- 
fants’ robes, by constant oversight of 
their welfare, careful nursing in sick- 
ness, by conning their lessons with 
them, and in later years by being the 
sympathetic confidantes of the grown 
up son or daughter. A lady recently 
said to me: ‘‘I can help the children in 
all their studies except grammar, and 
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this diagraming is so different from the 
way I was taught. But I am going to 
work and learn it.’’ And she did. 

It is generally supposed that because 
Southern women mature early they 
must fade at a correspondingly youth- 
ful age. But thisis by no means true. 
How many handsome women I know, 
past forty, with fresh complexions, 
bright eyes and elastic step, who look 
and feel more like sisters than mothers 
to their grown up sons and daughters. 
I know a typical Southern lady who 
has celebrated her seventy-fifth birth- 
day, whose step is still elastic, and 
whose beautiful face and charming 
manners still render her the admiration 
of old and young. What fountain of 
youth have Southern women discov- 
ered? No cosmetic could cause the 
cheek to flush with pleasure or the eye 
to twinkle with merriment. A gentle, 
loving, sympathetic heart, and a well 
stored mind impart to the features a 
charm beyond the reach of art. 

Southern women are readers. They 
are imaginative and lovers of romance. 
They begin at a remarkably ‘early age 
to devour every book that comes with- 
in their reach. A little miss, nine years 
of age, was curled up like a kitten in an 
easy chair, completely absorbed in a 
handsomely bound volume. When 
asked what she was reading, she raised 
her intelligent gray eyes and exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘Oh, I am reading about a man 
who sold himself to a bad old fellow 
named Me I can’t pronounce his 
name. Here it is!’’ 

‘*Mephistopheles.’’ 

“Yes, I know he is coming after him 
at the wrong time.’’ And the preco- 
cious reader of ‘‘Faust’’ returned to 
her book. 

This love of literature in children, 
which is usually unrestrained, gathers 
together a wonderful store of general 
information ready for use in maturer 
years. For Southern women make all 
ammunition available in the discharge 
of their coquettish artillery. They are 
born coquettes. This is the main- 
spring of their success in pleasing. 
They are fond of admiration, and claim 
the care and attention of the other sex 
as their right. ZLa/a Lamar Strother. 
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LABOR ORGANIZATIONS AND THE LAW. 


Ir was much the fashion some twenty- 
five or thirty years ago, while contend- 
ing factions were wrangling fiercely over 
‘‘fundamental ’’ constitutional princi- 
ples, and when amid the clash of arms 
the laws were sometimes silent, to de- 
clare that republican institutions were 
‘‘on trial.’’ However pertinent such 
remark may have been then, it is much 
more so now. Far greater now than 
then are the strain and danger to free 
government founded on the American 
idea and expressed in constitutional 
form—to liberty, civil and individual, 
intrenched in laws intended to restrain 
all men from unjust aggression and 
protect all alike in person and property. 

Indeed, we can almost believe that 
the institutions which survived the 
shock of that tremendous sectional con- 
flict — which mighty armies and bloody 
battles could not destroy — are about to 
be stifled in the foul smoke of a smaller 
and meaner strife; doomed to perish in 
wretched civil tumults, in the endless 
succession of paltry, yet infinitely de- 
moralizing outbreaks against social 
order and authority in all its forms, 
which subject this country to pity and 
contempt, and may induce mankind 
to believe that our effort at self-govern- 
ment is in every sense a failure. 

We may be better able to under- 
stand the degree of our decadence if 
we will compare the present with the 
pasts Let us imagine, if we would 
thoroughly realize the extent of our 
own retrogression, what the fathers 
of the Republic would have thought 


of events and scenes which we witness 
daily, almost with indifference. If, 
with the prophetic vision, which in 
Fourth of July orations we piously 
ascribe to them, they had beheld such 
spectacle as the country they called 
into existence now presents to their de- 
scendants, we may be pardoned the 
belief that they would have com- 
mended their work in terms somewhat 
less enthusiastic. 

We constantly see crimes committed 
in the sacred name of labor against 
the universal right to labor. We wit- 
ness outrageous violations of the 
rights, not only of individuals but of 
entire communities, done by squads 
of agitators who claim the peculiar 
privilege of controlling the property 
and regulating the work of all other 
people, and we offer no rebuke. We 
behold cruel and wanton wrongs in- 
flicted on poor men dependent on their 
daily toil for their daily bread, merely 
because they will not join some 
‘‘Union’’—see such men absolutely 
helpless under the lash of these re- 
morseless ‘‘Combinations’’—and in 
cowardly silence we listen to the in- 
solent lie that such acts are done in 
the defense of the ‘‘ wage-earner.”’ 
We are humiliated by the discovery 
that laws which may be invoked to aid 
and shield the citizen in ordinary 
cases of trespass and violence are 
comparatively powerless to protect 
him against the rage and hate of ruf- 
fians who execute the mandates of a 
labor chief; that confronted with such 
conditions, legislators often make haste 
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to obey and gratify the licentious and 
utterly selfish spirit which insists that 
all other considerations, all other in- 
terests shall be subordinated to its most 
unreasonable demands; that even 
courts sometimes listen with patience 
and indulgence to pretensions utterly 
at variance with every principle upon 
which just decrees may be rendered 
and fair dealing between man and 
man enforced ; that the functions of 
government seem paralyzed, and its 
officials dumb and timid in the pres- 
ence of this audacious menace; and 
then we marvel when we learn that 
less than one million of men are thus 
permitted lawless domination and 
tyrannous control over sixty-four 
millions of other citizens of this repub- 
lic. Has there ever before in history 
been a-more striking illustration of 
how completely an organized, un- 


scrupulous, and intrepid handful of 
men can 
dominate a divided and 
multitude. 

It is well, perhaps, for the fathers 


sometimes over-awe and 
irresolute 


of the country that, in their patriotic 
confidence, they could not dream of 
such results. Much unhappiness was 
spared them. Had they foreseen all 
this, they might never have erected a 
republic, to first encourage but ulti- 
mately confound and disappoint man- 
kind. 

If this wide departure from the 
primary plan and purpose of American 
government, this extraordinary per- 
version of all the ideas on which social 
relations in this country were orgin- 
ally predicated, could be solely attrib- 
uted, as we so frequently assert, to the 
vicious influence of the hordes of ig- 
norant immigrants recently imported 
into our population, then melancholy 
as has been the decline we might find 
some solace in the explanation. But 
this explanation is correct only in a 
very partial and limited degree. While 
these foreigners are unquestionably 
very ready, willing and efficient in- 
struments for evil in the hands of 
leaders better informed and more 
adroit than themselves, we cannot 
fail to recognize as the plotters and 
instigators of the most serious and 
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least excusable trouble, men born 
on the soil, who know better and of 
whom better things might be expected. 
It is in this native element that is to be 
found the largest and most dangerous 
capacity for mischief. In that resides 
the instinct of organization which 
unites and holds men together, the 
long-breathed determination which 
hangs on tenaciously to a purpose, 
and that faculty of directing theoretical 
balderdash to some definite end and 
making it take shape in action, which 
seems to peculiarly distinguish the 
American propagandist of socialistic 
doctrines from his European congener. 
These are the men who have forged 
the agencies of disaster now so actively 
at work; who have turned the vast 
armies of industry and labor from 
healthy employment to the work of 
destruction. The Sclavs, Huns and 
Italians can doubtless use the fire-brand 
and bludgeon quite as well, and are 
even more unmanageable when roused 
to full rabid fury, but it is the other 
class of agitators which can effect the 
ramified, wide-reaching chaos, the or- 
ganized disorder in which this country 
is now reeling. 

The patience with which the reason- 
able and law-abiding elements of our 
population have submitted, for nearly 
twenty years, to these periodical in- 
surrections against the peace and com- 
fort of society is almost incredible. 
When we reflect upon it, it is amazing 
how such graceless, riotous defiance 
of order, such flagrant, insolent vio- 
lation of every canon of social justice 
and all the obligations men are under 
to respect each others rights could 
have been tolerated in a single in- 
stance. The nation seems to have 
been smitten with judicial blindness. 

Although meeting with very gen- 
eral sympathy and encouragement— 
because of the universal respect and 
sympathy entertained in this country 
for all who honestly labor—the trades- 
unions and labor organizations were 
conceived in an erroneous understand- 
ing of the necessary and inevitable 
relations between capital and labor, 
were founded upon wrong ideas of the 
attitude which must obtain between 
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employer and employé, and have been 
conducted, from their inception, upon 
false and impracticable lines of policy. 
They assumed that the relations which 
have always existed, and must always 
logically and actually exist between 
the man who employs and the man 
who accepts employment—so long as 
such relations continue at all—should 
be reversed, and the servant should 
virtually control the master. They 
demanded concessions which the em- 
ployer could not yield without relin- 
quishing all profitable management of 
his property; they insisted on attach- 
ing conditions to the use of capital 
which would practically destroy its 
value. They denied the right of the 
proprietor to regulate the terms on 
which the business should be con- 
ducted and the property employed, 
and, in effect, claimed that this right 
belonged to the man who had neither 
title nor interest in either, and was 
merely working for hire. If these 
claims be just, society must be recon- 
structed and a new code of proprietary 
rights be invented, or else all individ- 
ual right to hold property must be 
abolished. 

When strikes were inaugurated they 
were regarded by many people as un- 
wise and inadequate remedies for the 
grievances, real or fancied, they were 
intended, or pretended, to redress, but 
the right of the laborer to quit work if 
the terms of his employment were not 
satisfactory was generally conceded. 
In the course of time an exception to 
this opinion began to be taken by a few 
people in respect of railroad employés. 
If railroad corporations, bound to serve 
the public, could not escape liability 
and the payment of damages for fail- 
ure to transport freight and passengers, 
it seemed unreasonable that employés 
who had entered their service and re- 
ceived their pay—with a full knowl- 
edge of the character of that service, 
and of the obligations such corporations 
owed the public—should be permitted 
to wilfully prevent them from discharg- 
ing their duty. Nevertheless, there 
was little dissent from the general con- 
sensus that all laboring men had an 
indubitable right to quit work or 
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‘‘strike,’’ if they did not interfere with 
other people. It soon became appar- 
ent, however, that organized strikes, 
conducted on a large scale, not only 
occasioned great inconvenience to the 
community, and were calculated to in- 
jure other businesses than those against 
which they were immediately directed, 
but that strikes could not be made 
effective—employers could not be 
brought to terms—unless the strikers 
took forcible possession of the prop- 
erty, and by threats and violence pre- 
vented other men, willing to work, 
from taking their places. Thenceforth 
every demonstration of such nature 
was accompanied by riot and trespass 
and reckless destruction of values, cul- 
minating in that foulest and most das- 
tardly crime, the intimidation and 
abuse of the ‘‘scab.’’ 

Of course every one knows that 


‘““scab’’ is the designation given by 


the ‘‘union’’ men —who have ap- 
parently as rare an appreciation of 
how to bestow unfit names as how 
to do improper things—to the man 
who will not connect himself with such 
organizations. A ‘‘scab’’ is a man 
who preserves his individual independ- 
ence and will not be led by the nose, 
who attends to his own business, lets 
other people’s business alone, and 
obeys the law. Really he is what, in 
the better days of the republic, would 
have been called a typical American 
citizen. 

Now this poor fellow is subjected to 
the contumely not only of his titled and 
aristocratic brethren, the ‘‘ Knights of 
Labor,’ ef omne genus, but the public, 
generally, flings scorn at him—strange 
to say, he himself halfway participates 
in this most unjust derision — and why ? 
For the reason that he conscientiously 
declines to join some union or brother- 
hood because he is convinced of the 
fallacious character of all such attempts. 
to improve the condition of the work- 
ing classes; because he does not choose 
to surrender his liberty and conform 
his action to the dictation of some 
blatant ‘‘chief,’’ who may call on him 
to quit employment which supports his 
family, in order to espouse the quarrels 
and fight the battles of people whom 
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he has never seen or heard of; because 
he instinctively recognizes the funda- 
mental injustice on which all such pol- 
icies are predicated; because he is 
willing to have his wages, like all other 
compensation, determined by economic 
laws; and prefers to stand on his merits 
as a man, rather than attempt to bull- 
doze society as one of a host of banded 
blackmailers ; because he would rather 
use such surplus as he saves out of his 
scanty earnings, to purchase medicines 
or some few luxuries for his wife and 
children, than pay it out to support 
‘‘walking delegates’’ and strike organ- 
izers. 

These men, for simply asserting the 
right to make their own contracts and 
accept employment upon the best terms 
offered them, have been vilified, intim- 
idated, beaten and maimed, to the 
shame of the land of which they are 
citizens and its boasted civilization. 

To make strikes ‘‘effective,’’ there- 
fore, those who have resorted to them 
have found it necessary to forcibly pre- 
vent the owners of property from using 
it freely and in their discretion, and 
have seized or destroyed it; they have 
found that to make their methods suc- 
cessful and compel acquiescence in 
their demands they have been obliged 
to restrain other men, however willing, 
from labor. When the owners of prop- 
erty are permitted to freely use it, and 
can employ others to take the places 
and perform the work the strikers have 
abandoned, the strike must, of course, 
fail. 

It is true that those who order and 
inaugurate strikes usually deny that 
such enormities are contemplated or 
encouraged, and asa rule, are loud in 
protestation of their own innocence of 
all such evil. Doubtless, no formal and 
explicit instruction to commit lawless 
and coercive acts are ever given; but 
those who profit as well as those who 
suffer by such criminal methods well 
understand that they will certainly be 
employed whenever a strike is ordered. 
Mr. Debs declares, as his predecessors 
in such compendious mischief have all 
declared, that he deplores violence and 
has never counseled it. This is ad- 
ding the insult of hypocrisy to the 
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injury of crime. He knows when he 
issues his mandates that it will not be 
necessary to order or advise that threats 
and force be used. He knows that the 
passions he unchains will destroy every- 
thing which meets their fury until com- 
bated by some energy greater than 
their own, just so certainly as a pro- 
jectile hurled from a cannon will crush 
every obstacle until it encounters a 
resistance superior to its own momen- 
tum. He knew, when he incited his half 
crazed followers to this present revolt 
against reason and right, they would 
let no scruple or consideration control 
their mad lust for victory, and neither 
respect for law nor regard for humanity 
would restrain them from any excess. 

And it would seem that all that may 
be saidin condemnation of the ordinary 
strike, applies with infinitely greater 
pertinency and emphasis to the ‘‘sym- 
strike. Utterly without 
logic, provocation, or pretext of justi- 
fication, this absurd, yet terrible, trav- 
esty of relief to the laboring man and 
redress of his wrongs, exceeds in bale- 
ful iniquity any device the devil of 
social jealousy and discontent has ever 
invented. We can conceive of some 
specious reason why the employés ina 
particular industrial plant, or of some 
particular corporation, should strike— 
we may even imagine some benefit to 
them from such action. But why all 
wage-workers, all laboring men, all 
who earn their bread by the sweat of 
their brows on this broad continent, 
of every craft and occupation, should 
cease work and abandon congenial and 
remunerative employment because a 
few score, or a few hundred, employés 
have become dissatisfied about a mat- 
ter in which they only are interested, 
is one of those inscrutable puzzles 
which Solomon, with all his wisdom, 
could not have solved. 

We may safely conclude that what- 
ever else may happen, the sympathetic 
strike will not be of frequent recur- 
rence. We may rely on one or two 
results of speedy consummation. 
Either the ‘‘Federated,’’ ‘‘ Amalga- 
mated’’ Unions, like the ‘‘American 
Railway Union,’’ which inaugurate 
strikes of this nature, will be swept out 
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of existence by the workingmen them- 
selves, or there will be nothing left in 
this country—no business, no industry, 
no capital in active employment — 
against which a strike may be directed. 
Already the members of the older and 
more conservative railroad orders see 
the menace to their purposes and their 
very existence, which the sudden 
growth and power of this new and all- 
absorbing association so unmistakably 
offers. What remnant or residuum of 
the protective character of their special 
organizations will remain, if the Ameri- 
can Railway Union swallows all? Or 
what need of shrewd, adroit, experi- 
enced diplomatists like Arthur and 
Wilkerson, versed in all the expedients 
of arbitration, if men like Debs and 
Phelan, with their bandit and train- 
robber methods, are to rule and wreck? 

There can be only one solution and 
sequence of all this. We cannot have 
a dual government over the same ter- 
ritory and the same _ population. 
Hither that government chosen by the 
whole people, or the self constituted, 
arrogated authority of Mr. Debs and 
his colleagues must prevail; the two 
cannot exist simultaneously and _ to- 
gether, and Mr. Debs and his gang 
must go. 

Shrewd European observers of our 
national characteristics and of what 
happens here, have often commented 
on the singular patience which the 
American people display under very 
trying circumstances, so different from 
the prompt ire with which the indi- 
vidual American resents everything he 
deems an imposition. They marvel 
how the many submit with a good 
nature, which to the people of the old 
world much suggests stupidity, to very 
bad conduct on the part of a few. 

So absolutely are we impressed with 
the ideal beauty of freedom that we 
constantly lose sight of the impor- 
tance of security and the value of 
law. We are sensitive in regard to 
governmental interference with indi- 
vidual liberty, yet we witness with 
apathy frequent and flagrant invasions 
of individual rights. We live in such 
holy dread of official or legal tyranny, 
that everywhere among us tyrannous 
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cruelties are perpetrated by the rabble 
for lack of official interference and 
proper legal protection. We are so 
supremely concerned about the sem- 
blance of free institutions that we lose 
sight of the essentials. 

But although this people are patient 
and long-suffering, they are very sud- 
den and thorough of action, when the 
time to act has manifestly arrived. 
Once convinced that a bad practice 
has been long enough indulged, they 
are very apt to suppress absolutely 
and promptly both the practice and 
the offender. When they feel that the 
danger line has been reached they 
put the brakes hard down; and at the 
same time they generally put away, 
very safely, every fellow who is sus- 
pected of being a siispicious character. 
No people ‘‘mean business’’ more 
thoroughly than the Americans, when 
it really becomes necessary to attend 
to it; and there isn’t a better ‘‘all- 
round’’ people for an emergency on 
the face of the globe. 

A very general conviction has been 
reached that the existence of labor 
organizations, as they are now consti- 
tuted and directed, is incompatible 
with a proper and impartial administra- 
tion of the law. There will soon come 
an irresistible demand that they be so 
reorganized as no longer to threaten 
social and economic disturbance and 
disorders so dangerous. If strikes are 
not totally forbidden, ample legislative 
provision must be made to restrain 
them from every feature of trespass 
and violence, and to punish every act 
done in connection with them which 
inflicts either public or private injury. 
An excellent field for reform is herein 
offered to the patriotism and good 
sense of the older and more conserva- 
tive orders of working men. 

Such insurrection against the public 
peace and welfare must be suppressed 
as resolutely, and with as little com- 
punction, as any other form of insur- 
rection. ‘To levy war in this fashion 
against society should be defined and 
treated as no less treason than to levy 
war against the government which has 
been established only for the protection 
of society. 
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Yet in all this bad business, the in- 
dications of better conditions in the 
future outnumber even the multitude 
of evil symptoms exhibited now. Pop- 
ular condemnation of the offenders is 
almost universal. The action taken 
by the Federal judges, to whom ap- 
peal has been made during the present 
troubles, has abundantly demonstrated 
the wisdom which removed them from 
the influences which affect and often 
control the politician. In the courage 
and honesty of such a judiciary there 
is always assurance of safety. If any 
believe that the constitutional warrant 
for what these judges have done should 
be made plainer by statutory explana- 
tion, it will be very easy, although 
scarcely necessary, for Congress to de- 
clare by statutory enactment that ag- 
itators, like Debs and his co-conspira- 
tors, may be enjoined, indicted, arrested 
and jailed, and that the criminal as well 
as civil jurisdiction of the courts of the 
United States extends to all interference 
with interstate commerce. So practi- 


cal a people as we are will scarcely 


be satisfied to believe that the govern- 
ment will prohibit an interruption of 
our mail but not of our commerce. 
If a citizen of California or Louisiana 
wishes to ship freight to Chicago or 
New York and is forcibly prevented 
from doing so by a mob, it will con- 
sole him very little to permit him to 
‘send his bill of lading. If he desires 
to visit Boston on some matter of 
pressing importance and Mr. Debs 
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stops him, he will not be much bene- 
fited by the government insisting that 
he may forward a letter explaining 
why he cannot come. 

The police power of the general gov- 
ernment is sufficient in theory, but the 
actual agencies by which it is enforced 
should be immediately and materially 
strengthened. The regular army ought 
to be so increased in numerical strength 
and put in so effective a condition that 
mob outbreaks like those of recent oc- 
currence could be crushed out with 
little delay, and before serious detri- 
ment to the comfort and business of 
the country resulted. Mr. Debs, in- 
deed, entertains grave fear that ‘‘ mili- 
tary despotism’’ may follow armed 
governmental protection given the 
community against the fury of his fol- 
lowers. It is painful to know that his 
apprehensions are excited; neverthe- 
less, the average citizen will feel much 
safer in the vicinity of Mr. Debs if the 
soldiers are also at hand. 

We perfectly appreciate how keenly 
alive to the importance of preserving, 
in full measure, all of his liberties 
every American is and ought to be; 
nevertheless, a moderate amount of 
security and good order should not be 
objected to, even at the cost of some 
personal restraint ; and we really be- 
lieve that the supremacy of the civil 
over the military authority can be 
maintained, although the army be in- 
creased from twenty-five thousand to 
a hundred thousand men. ~ 
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Gossip of books and 
writers there is next to 
none, these desert sum- 
mer days through which Time trots 
hard withal. So Iam glad to have some- 
what almost personal to the SOUTHERN 
for the beginning of my screed. It 
relates to Miss Bettie Garland, the 
author of your prize poem. It hap- 
pened not so long ago that, as I sat 
chatting with a magazine editor here, 
there was laid on the desk before him, 
proof-slips of next month’s number. 
He glanced through them, then held 
one out to me, saying: 

‘‘See, here is a poem of your friend 
Miss Garland. I have put it in the 
same number with one of Mrs. Louise 
Chandler Moulton—and, in my opin- 
ion, Miss Garland’s is the better of the 
two.”’ 

That is in some sort ‘‘ Praise from Sir 
Hubert Stanley,’’ since the editor him- 
self writes verse for all the big-wig 
magazines. ‘Then, too, Mrs. Moulton 
has long been ranked at the very top of 
the rhyming ladder—hence the SouTH- 
ERN may hug itself, not upon the dis- 
crimination of its critics, but upon the 
fortunate fact that Miss Garland was 
among the competitors for its prize. 


New York. 


In speech the other ‘day with a pub- 
lisher noted for his enterprising origin- 
ality, this is a part of what I heard: 

‘If you will look about,’’ said this 
person, ‘‘at the material side of liter- 
ature, you will find a state of affairs 
truly astonishing. The publishers of 
books that have even a semi-literary 
quality are just rubbing along, making 
ends meet by great striving, each hop- 
ing against hope for the hundred-thou- 
sand-copy success that shall turn his 
striving tmto a golden harvest. With 
an intimate knowledge of the trade, I 
say beyond peradventure that precious 
few of the houses which have not some 
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healthy periodical venture to help out 
the balance sheet, do more than earn 
three per cent. on their capital. That 
is true, in these times, of many other 
lines of business—but look below the 
legitimate publishers, and what do you 
see? Fortunes of million upon million 
piled up in a comparatively short space, 
by publishing cheap literature—flash 
story-papers, ‘‘libraries,’’ and so on! 
The market for such stuff must be as 
ravenous as it is limitless. I could 
name a dozen men and firms of whose 
publications the literary world is wholly 
ignorant. But they get the readers— 
get them by the hundred thousand. 
The thing that puzzles me is, how in 
the world do they do it?’’ 


* 

WHILE I listened the thought came 
to me, ‘‘Perhaps it is because they 
recognize the universal human appetite 
for stories.’’ The finikin publisher 
publishes with an eye single to the good 
word of the critics—the critics who 
approve nothing unless it is too literary 
to be interesting. Notwithstanding, 
the most critical among the magazine 
great moguls says, ‘‘ Readers are what 
we all want—and aim to have. One 
approving letter from a plain every-day 
reader, is worth a whole column of 
printed laudation. Depend upon it, 
while good notices are all very well, 
the man or woman whose work readers 
demand will get into the most exclu- 
sive mediums if never a literary author- 
ity gives a good word.”’ 

THAT goes on all-fours with some 
other things I have happened to find 
out. There is possibly no other living 
writer who has less of the blowing of 
literary trumpets in her behalf than 
Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, yet certainly 
there is none whose work has higher 
commercial value, or to whom the 
world of publishers stands more nearly 
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hat in hand. Beginning in almost 
middle life, it is said she has laid up a 
quarter-million of dollars, beside pro- 
viding abundantly for the needs of her 
home. Fifteen thousand dollars in 
-hand and double royalties afterward 
are some part of what a new book of 
hers fetches in. Another writer, now 
dead, was for years under contract with 
the publishers of a story-weekly to fur- 
nish them in each twelve months, two 
stories of serial length, for which they 
paid her fifteen thousand dollars. I 
have the publishers’ word for it, too, 
that those stories were the cheapest 
manuscript he ever bought, since 
whenever one was running he could 
count upon a weekly circulation of 
above three hundred thousand. It is 
told, too, of that matriarch of romance 
‘‘as is romance,’’ Mrs. E. D. N. South- 
worth, that one particular tale of hers 
was published serially three times in 
the same weekly paper, yet sold a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand copies when 
issued in book form. Mrs. Southworth, 
it is not strange to hear, has also grown 


rich by the fruit of her handsand brains. 
A mathematically minded person com- 
putes that at her usual rates, the line, 
‘*She wore white satin and pearls,’’ 
has brought in to her something like a 


thousand dollars. It occurs countless 
times, you may see in her well-nigh 
countless romances. Nevertheless, to 
any one who has not lost memory of 
childhood’s avid story appetite, it is by 
no means strange that, in spite of most 
glaring faults, her tales have found aud- 
ience so wide. They have a narrative 
power and strength truly marvelous. 
There is humor in them, too, and 
pathos that though strained ofttimes 
to a pitch of bathos, is also ofttimes 
real. 

THE latest London fashion of story- 
telling is to put in your book real peo- 
ple, so thinly disguised that the origi- 
nals show through the veneer. Word 
comes too that the originals, far from 
resenting it, go about highly elate. 
Thus it was said that in ‘‘ Dodo,’”’ Mr. 
E. F. Benson pictured accurately Miss 
Margot Tennant, who was married in 
May last to the Honorable Mr. Asquith, 
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Secretary for Home Affairs, in Great 
Britainand Ireland. Mr. Benson denies 
the portraiture, but the lady’s friends 
are agreed that the likeness is too 
close and speaking to have been acci- 
dental. Now comes another book, 
‘The Green Bay Tree,’’ about which 
it is said with authority that the bulk 
of its people have living originals eas- 


‘ily recognizable. It has been published 


on this side, as well as in London (Tait 
& Sons, 65 Fifth Avenue). It is a bit 
of collaboration, the joint authors being 
W. H. Wilkins and Herbert Vivian. 
Mr. Wilkins ‘‘ stood for’’ the hero, Wal- 
pole Coryton, a rather astonishing fact 
as that personage is amazingly disa- 
greeable—one of those successful peo- 
ple of whom the psalmist wrote, ‘I 
have seen the ungodly in great power : 
flourishing like a green bay tree.’’ 
The key to the charterization lately 
given out, no doubt gave London the 
gossip of a day. Here, only a few of 
the originals are well enough known to 
make the audacity of parading them 
in such diaphanous disguise, add very 
largely to the interest of the book. It 
is a fairly clever piece of writing, 
touched with the cynicism that is the 
end-of-the-century hall-mark. Lord 
Randolph Churchill appears as ‘‘ Lord 
Rupert Cameron.’’ Lord Cadogan as 
‘‘Lord Southwark,’’ and the exotic 
Sir EK. Ashmead Bartlett-Coutts, hus- 
band of Lady Burdette-Coutts, as 
‘*Sir Cincinatus Spreadeagle.’’ Lady 
Jeune is ‘‘ Lady Vielle’’; Bessie Bell- 
wood, ‘‘Miss Gussie Gutter’’; and 
Lady Maine, ‘‘Lady Catchbois.’’ If 
the principal women personages—hero- 
ines they cannot be called—have a real 
existence, the fact has been left to the 
imagination. ‘T. M. Healy, however, 
is introduced as ‘‘ Timothy Mealy’’; 
Mr. Keir Hardy, as ‘‘ Mr. Beer Hard- 
up.’’ Other personages of the political 
world are shown nearly as plain. In- 
deed, one must fancy that the authors 
have amused themselves by sailing as 
close as possible to the wind. The 
scene shifts at pleasure from Harrow 
to Cambridge, London, and Monte 
Carlo. There is no end of scheming 
and intrigue—uniformly successful — 
too uniformly so for thoroughly good 
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art. Love is wholly secondary —in fact, 
it is mainly something to fleer and jeer 
at. From the darker and more des- 
perate human passion has this warp 
and woof been spun. As a whole the 
book puts one out of love with his 
kind. Notwithstanding, it is likely to 


be among the year’s great successes. 
* 


THIS is what was said lately by a 
competent critic, upon the point of suc- 
ceeding in literature : 

‘‘Tf you wish, in the classic phrase 
of our day, to ‘get there with both 
feet,’ there are just two ways of ac- 
complishing that end. One is to shake 
hands with reason, possibility, every- 
thing, indeed, and tell an impossible 
story so possibly, in such good set 
phrase, with such art and action as to 
stir the blood, to make the hair rise, 
and delicious creeps go up and down 
thespine. If you can compass that— 
after the fashion of Gunter, or Jules 
Verne, or others I could name—great 
shall be your reward. If, however, 
you lack equally the courage, the 
imagination for such a venture, then 
tell your tale around some social ques- 
tion—the more burning the better— 


II! 


and try your prettiest to put yourself 
on all sides of it. That is to say, 
have your moral—it is more likely your 
immoral—to point all ways. Then the 
critics will fall violently upon you, 
and the public buy your book more vio- 
lently still. They will not only buy 
but read, talk about and lend it, until 
your conceit and bank account grow 
equally corpulent. I tell you for a 
frozen fact people want stories—want 
them bad—so bad that for the sake of. 
them they will pardon the fracture, 
nay, the comminution of all the Ten 
Commandments—on paper. A mighty 
common mistake of young writers is 
to affect singularity of some sort, think- 
ing personal notoriety counts. It does, 
but only in the lightest fashion. Try 
to have them talk first about your 
books—then personal intelligence will 
be as manna in the desert. But, unless 
you wish to cheapen yourself hope- 
lessly, don’t set about gratifying pop- 
ular curiosity—before it exists.’’ 

He spoke as one having authority. 
Let us hope that this chronicling may 
make it a word in season to some 
aspiring soul. 

Martha McCulloch Williams. 
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LOVE’S SIGNAL SERVICE. 


When I would know 
If balmy airs or stormy winds do blow, 
My lady’s face I view. 
The fine and level fronting eye-brows dark, 
The soft cheek’s flaming crimson flag I mark 
Tempestuous days to rue. 


Or would I ask 

If Iin cold must freeze, or warmth may bask, 
I seek my lady’s eyes. 

Should she their light, all careless, turn away, 

Or veil them, coldest waves relentless play 
On heart that prostrate lies. 


But when I find 
My heavens clear, my sunshine to my mind 
Chill frost and storm o’erpast. 
What sweetest rose can match her cheek or 
mouth ? 
Her glance that’s softer far than breeze of 
South 
Makes weather bright at last. 


If but my dear 
With such fair signs the days would always 
cheer, 
Sigh, or smile so. 
Blue skies and zephyrs mild throughout the 
year, 
Sweet spring in winter, taste of heaven here 
Then I would know. 
Jeanie Drake. 
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A CHANGE OF 
“Haha! No rag-man ever gets my old 


clothes I have just swallowed my last suit.” w 
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MISSED. 


There’s something, something I seem to miss 
As I stand by the waves this sunny weather ; 
The little waves pucker their silky sheen 

And net the sun in glittering green, 
Just as when we two watched them together ; 
And yet there’s something I seem to miss. 


What can it be that I seem to miss? 

Out where the far sea rises, meeting 
The dipping sky, sails flash into sight, 
Then slip of a sudden into the night, 

Just as they used: I’m still repeating 

‘* What can it be that I seem to miss?”’ 


It’s not your love for me that I miss ; 

You write in the same true, happy-hearted 
Way that you used to talk, when we 
Stood side by side as we watched the sea. 

Though years have been gliding away since 

we parted, 

It’s not your love for me that I miss. 


I think it’s my love for you that I miss. 
Waves and sails and your love together 
All live on in the same old way, 
Not one whit changed since that other day 
Of that other year’s same sunny weather : 
I think it’s my love for you that I miss. 
Sarah Comstock. 


TIME AND TUNE. 
‘* But, hark! I must have neglected to remove my 
atch and chain before the feast.” 
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AM litera: re must, toa certain extent, 
savor of the but tt should not be see- 
ftonal, and tt must be able toendure trans- 


portation without losing its flavor. 
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